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bey prettiest pastime frocks DURO CAMBI " 
for tennis, river, fete, and ; 


ind sea-shore 


are made from these delightful, 
dainty and durable tadeless tabrics. 
Other ot t DURO Cloths make up bURO GINGHAM | 
into the smartest walking suits and , 
costumes, and into the most useful 
overalls cl lren’ Veal 
rl it t ‘ ) 
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Royal! 


MAKES PERFECT CAKES 


Easily! Quickly ! 
Cheaply ! 


Contains all the necessary 










flavouring 
and raising properties. 


sweetening, 


You can make many differ- 
cnt kinds 






if cake by following 


the Recipes and full directions 
} 


riven in each 





] 
macket. 







The purity and 
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thr Ingred 
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“Cake Roya 
cake not onl 
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delightful dainty | 
but a valuable | 
d || Ja pany 1 cad 
, Yr 


Ask your grocer for this perfect Cake Maker 


J &J. BEAULAH Lr 
- BOSTON. ENGLAND - 


“What a ——— 1” 


| 
“i can ardly be = | 
My skin is improvi 

It is tirmer, cl arer ‘ l 
cleaner And I li 
faint tinge ot : 


betokens skin r whi I 
shall keep on using Pomeroy 


Skin Food, never fear 


| Pomero 
| Sain oe 






































Or aki Chemists 
and P. fume 7 
lf, + aie 
sf9 Jar 
Mrs. POMEROY, 1D. [pop Foon y 7} 
20, Old Bond Street : ey 
London, W. lL. 
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| FLUXITE |THE SPEEDWAY 
AQ) EZ) | TO PROSPERITY 


< Jee FREE OFFER TO READERS 
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j | ae The published iographies of many great business 
| : builders provide the most instructive comment on the 
= a | qualities of mind necessary for the conception and 
oe =} Sa e consummation of great enterprises, Read these life 
stories and you will find that such qualities as :— 
’M GLAD | HAD OBSERVATION, pl sated sascante oi 
-PERCEPTION, —TACcT, 
JUDGMENT, —CONCENTRATION, 
FORESIGHT, — INITIATIVE, 
DECISION, —IMAGINATION, 
-WILL-POWER O; G POWER 
Leaks grow like cabbages while pe hagaly ee shape toa rarer on 
lights his pipe. In other words ILI SITE i alliakai- Rinse Ma ald oe, Goes ? Te ae 
will end the trouble in less time than it a tel rae ote 3 er P 7 a Beg sh se A 
akes you to remember where the Plumber cs dahon dann 5 ee evelops =e 
gta tlhe ebdiie mak df eanhahaentibied function of the mind— because the student is given 
lives, Qui¢ pa oe ‘eens spends d CO practical individualised training in all mental functions— 
cost kit ee it cco ek iatie anil that eve be one of these qualities is brought to that state 
PlE ea ki Ad gardening impl na lcone the gat of efficiency which enables the owner of the Pelmanised 
pokes —— “ i imp! with Lt XI rE. mind to rise to the in lividual he ght to which he or she 
Mashanion will have FLUXITE because it aS} vires. T Louk Ww retter taken at random from a 
mass of others loquent evidence of the resudtfulness 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING a rau 
RISE OF €145 
The inexpensive FLUXITE Soldering Set “The chief benefits which I have derived from 
saves its cost in a very short time—lasts for the Course are: Increased self-confidence; greater 


years—is simple and handy to use, Ask interest power; wider outlook; keener mental 
your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to grasp; more tenacious memory; ability to do 
show you this outfit. 


| more work and better work with greater rapidity 
FLUXITE can be obtained in all Hardware | and less fatigue; and a rise of £145 per annum in 
and Ironmongery Stores, in tins, costing salary.” From a CLERK. 
8d., 1/4 and 2/8 


GET A TIN TO-DAY | Every realer has the opportunity of obtaining free of 
charge full particulars of the New (1920) Pelman 1 ¢ vourse, 
which is arousing the greatest interest all over the country, 
and information enabling those who wish to take this 
direct way to Prosperity to start Pelmanism at once on 
Spe cial te 3. 


WHAT THE POST WILL BRING YOU 


All you have to do is to apply to-day to the Pelman 
te, 155 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1.) By return you will rec ora tisand post free : 

(1) A copy of ** Mind and Meners.’ ? perhaps the most 
wide'y read ok in the world. This book in the com 
pass f 32 pages TiN sa full Syn psis the New Pelman 
Course 

(2) A full Report of the special investigation of Pelman 
ism which has en made by the famous journal 7h, 
entitled ** Pelmanism: A National Asset.” 

(3) An article entitled ** Pelmanism as an Intellectual 
nd Social Factor,’ which deals with some of the other 
u aspect his Ce 

3) An enrolment form enabling you to enrol for tle 

complete Ce u I pecial terms 


















a agers 











All the above will be sent you by return, gratis and 
t free, on application to-day, 
P ,) : : t ical a 
elimanism Is qu Simple, y and interesting to 
( — wares jf ((; follow, and its snx ll cost | es it within reach of every 
=A \\\W) reader, 


The “FLUXITE” Scusenwe SET Apply to-day to the Pelman_ Institute, 155 Pelman 

















th A special “8 House, Bloomsbury Street, L w..04 
a Flusite Bs tal handle 1 | t B Overseas Aa s:—505 fof avenue, New York 
1p, FI , ler, ete., and full . be ‘ . 3 
° Cily, Uvd.a d é hu ng, nio; 40-45 
| Price 10/6. Sample Set post paid United ete Mtatet’ Check Abeticgmes © ‘Cli Psccily Meares 
x Market Street, Melbourne ; 5 é, ; 
UXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St.. Bermondsey, England. Chow pate . re 3 
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AINZORA 


Masters the Hair 





ti esha le 


Heart Neuralgia, 
Nerves, and Hysteria 


“Nothing Short of a Miracle,” says Young Lady Cured 
by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 








Mi Caroline M. Hawkir oe Phil | id, Upper it 
“When I tl t I l I L 
ut Dr, Casse re I ult la 
I had been nervy é lin tf n 
in eve I " i L wv, \ " 
er tu ld t it 1 | I ich I 
help! | ha t 1 ith \ 
| € 1 iv appetite, t A is | | y int \ 43 / 
oo A ¢ elt htee I if | tl l t Dr ( ell > ‘I t et e i hie “Voress CMe rig 
neura eased, my breat became ¢ » al my nerves becam te 
wa and 1 I am ever well and strong.” 
HOME PRICES: The Universal Home Remedy for FREE INFORMATION 
Nervous Breakdown Sleeplessness Wasting Diseases 
1/3 & 3/- Nerve Paralysis Anoemia Paipitation 


Matinutrition Kidney Trouble Vital Exhaustion 


t Neurasthenia Indigestion Nervous Debility | 
( 
the w | Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers anc during the t 
. Critical Periods of Life | pasice 
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Genuine Rupture Cure 
ent on Trial to Prove It. 


Don’t Wear a Truss any Longer. 


After thirty years’ 


for men, women, 


Don’t Make Your Child 
Wear a Truss Through 
Life. 


We Want to Reach the Parents of 
Every Ruptured Child in the Country 


them J ee 


We nt 





nd at tl ! n 
etting for ruy 
en 

y day that t 

to go 8] t 
correcting t 

tt it 
No ruptured child « f 
thoucht of " 
to any cl not 
ce wit 
\ 
may t 

n tru not help 
ds of ind V 

mt 
not ne \ ( 
ir I ny 

1 y hav 
G 
t und 
» you 
\ tic Air Cus} , 
€ ¥y moven 
t 
1 
] } 

tovet 

together— 

imb—and then 

the child . 
bag dlatct te pre kept 
I ime — alway ‘ t 
together 
teu dav and vet t 
ithee upon 


experience we have produced an Appliance 
and children that actually cures rupture. 


Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the Brooks’ 
Rupture Appliance. 


7t 


bsolutely the only A 





ince of kind on the market to-day, 
nd in it are embodied the prin 5 
that entors have sought after 

Che appliance for retaining the 1 
ture cannot be thrown out of posi 

Be in air cushion of soft rubl 

y to the body, yet never 
or t Irritation, 
} nlike the ordinary called p 
u iin common trusses, it 1S not mie 
I me or ungainly. 

It is small, soft, and pliable, and 
| vely cannot be detected through 
Unie ng. 

soft pliable bands holding the 
Apt » do not give one the un- 


pleasant sensation of wearing a harne 
There is nothing about it to 
ul, and when it becomes soiled it ¢ 
> washed without injuring it in 
‘ 1ere are no metal springs in the 
Ay ince to torture one by cutting and 


h 


the material of which t 


\py es are made is of the very be 
ey can buy, making it a dw 
e 1 safe Ap; ‘to wear. 
10. Our reputation for honesty and ° 
d ng is so thor ghly establi 
in ¢ erience of over thirty vear 
ith the p and t I 





the terms so far 


S-Weeks Old Baby Perfectly Cured. 


If you have tried almost everything 
Is Where others fail is 
where we have our greatest success, 
Send attached coupon to-!ay, and we 


> come to us 


will send you free our illustrated book 


$ since benefite: 


write t iy. 





n Rupture and its cure, showing the 
ppliance, and giving you prices and 


£ 
t 






names of many pe who have tried 
t and are extremely -grateful. It is 
istant relief when all others fail. 


Kkemember we use no salves, no har- 


We send on trial to prove what we 
» the judge, and 








ving <« c 1 illustrated book 
! read it i will be as enthusiastic 
s hundre patients whose letters 


you can also read, Fill in the free 
ow and post it to-day. It is 
well worth your time, whether you try 


our Appliance or not. 
**A Permanent Cure.”’ 
t ae ay, N 

Thave not w Ay ~ rmoret four 

S. i re eive perma t 
r l r 
k A 
i \ 
a 
REMEMBER 
—_———— 

Wi 1t Ay nce on trial to 
p that what we sayistrue. You are 
i the judge, ill in the free coupon 

1 t lay 

l Londo at our consulting 

r Ioxy la 1 cay ible t 
ul t n 


ee ee ee es ee ee 


Free Information Coupon. 


Brooks Appliance Company Limited 


(1553 A), 80 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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| c elorn t y 
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Drink Delicious 


MALAW, 


ag We Gh 
HHETS 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 








ae 





OLIDAYS AT Wonderfully invigorating A 


Ds lightful Country Ram! ble & Excur 


ARROGATE BRING Plenty of 5 Inside ond Out 
inest itment in the World 
EALTH & PLEASURE \).).000"' se ed Baths 


TRY IT THIS YEAR. FULL PARTICULARS AND BOOKLET FROM 
F. J. C. BROOME, Cure Director, HARROGATE, 














th s post fi Kle 
The cay The Kleenoff Co. 33 St. ~—sieaie at Hill, London, E.C.3. 


+ 
Kleenott” 
Cooker nny 23 


. FOR REMOVING GREASE FROM GAS OVENS, ETC. 
As lr or Gas Ce mn 





y do not 6 tock end 2 tir 











MOTHERS will 
find this unequalled 
for keeping the 
children’s hair in a 
clean and healthy 
condition. 


instantly kil 
and is plea ant in 1 
in 6d. and 1 


RANKIN & CO., 


Established 





© sizes of ali Chemists, 





/ECALL 


CUSTARD POWDER 


MAKES THE 


“KING OF 
csaenh Seta, CUSTARDS. | r 

















Instantly 
Kills Pain | | 
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etouch of 


IKWIK COMPANY, Desk 58, 27 Store St., London, W.C.1 













Jewsbu rye Brows 
Oriental 
Bc ot h Paste 
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CV AOU: 


The Simplest 
Pen to Use. 


The Onoto is as simple to use 
as the Pillar Box. And like the 
Pillar Box, it is always ready tor 
your letters 

It never leaks. 

It cleans itself in filling 
can regulate the flow ot 

nicety, by a turn with th 
and finger. 

And like the Pillar Box, the 
Onoto is a British Institut 
made in London by the tamous 
firm of De la Rue, whose name 
is a guarantee ot pertect British 


Workmanship 


When you see a Pillar Box, 
remember to get an ONOTO. 
THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO,, Ltd, 

Bunhill Row, ler 


Th 
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UMBRELLAS. 





REG? 
THIS 


UaeeesA 


i bertore | 





after 


A complete wreck int 





tianc . 
Send us your 
old Umbrella 






. AND is 
RETURNED 
LIKE NEW 


to ay t er 
7/6, r r 
retu s P 


STANWORTH & CO. 
Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 






































. SPORTS COATS 


Very smart in style, perfect 
in fit, with wide skirt to suit 
; oy the new modes. In all wool, 
silk, artificial silk 


ind mer erised cotton. 


os 
cashmere, 


pond 
' tt 
Oak 
. . QO 5 I 
ye = \ See the “‘Oak 
Tree as Trade 


Mark on every 


garment. 
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ONUS 


SANITARY | 
POLISH. 


NOTHING IS 


THE SAME, Nor} 
HAS THE SAME REFRESHING} 
SMELL axp ANTISEPTIC VALUE} 


For FLOORS, FURNITURE, 
LINOLEUM, &c. 
Of all Grocers, Stores, 


Ironmongers. 





A little RONUK « 
a Jong way, and 7 
polish and re-y P 
simply using a b 7 
" t 

or a cloth or, better ( 
till, a Ronu Hor ) 
Polisher t 

Write for ff 
RONUK, LTD. 
Portslade, Brighton, ' 
Sussex. } 

MaMa" a"n"a "372225522" esas Pr) 








ROTH, 


you CAN'T HAVE F HAV 


WHICH 4 waeicnen aeAnacue 


will ay DR. MACKENZIE’S 
have ? SMELLING BOTTLE, 


Cold in the Head, Hay Fever, Headache 
Faintness. ‘ nce 2 


Cures Catarrh 
Dizziness 





r 2 Bin the 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Castle Street, Reading. 2) 














Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


irect from the Makers 


Light weights for Ladies Medium for Cents } 


S. A. NEWALL & SON Stornoway, Scotland. 
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yBBER HEELS g t)p- 


a Value 


AND 
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I ale Treat t ap} é t | s 
\ ve 1 turr wn a c 
A deeply interesting book, “Epilepsy: Its Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment,” containing results from 
: Mr, Dale’s methods, and published at 1- net, will be 
sent post free for s.x penny stamps by 
ale MR. GILBERT DALE, 69 Bond Street House, 
14 Clifford Strect, London, W.1. 
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Ee FORGETTING 


and MIND-WANDERING. Deve! p your MEMORY, CONCEN- 
TRATION and WILL - POWER by the st. SETTEF COURSE. 


exer > Highly r ended Kev. Walter Wynn 
t recon s fo : No bette tif 


‘tr ; ld be red than this 


T est SETTEF INSTITi TE Dept Q), PERTH 















[ie a ss 


Perty_ sro TESTED 
| 2, Pens 2 


Queen MARY PEN 
box 


Price 
the finest white 














90 pe 
Made of 
metal This beautiful ¢ 


2 en ha 
rece h 

ceived the graciou 
of 






approva 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear ‘ healthy” Corsets, and the 
Corset is the most bealthy of all. 

While moulding the figure to 
feminine grace, 


THE 

CORSET 

OF 

HEALTH 4 


Natural Ease” 
Every wearer says so. 
ie most delicate lines of 
they vastly improve the health. 


The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


| be \ 10/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 











Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


~~ Stocked in 
x 


sa a all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 


quality Drill 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


home, having 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 


These Corsets are ual y recommended for 
enjoy cycling, tennis, danci 8 go, “ ete., 
nothing to h reak, Singers, Acts 
will find w rful assistance, as t 
breathe with perfect treed . All 
housewives, and those ¢ ye in 1 t 
constant movement, aj ciate the 
Corsets. They yield to every mc 
body, and whilst giving beauty of 1 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


freely 








No good cash, buts 
returned tf dissati i 
Catalogue t th Corsets s your Posia 
Orde iI and ma 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, = 99, 


Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, > 
EDWIN TURPIN a Co., LTO E.C.1. 
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WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap 


For nearly GO Years has 
had the recommendation of 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 
















FIIMITTTTTTTTTT Scenes UTTTTTTTTTOTTTLS 
bis Dain ty S wmple « y 
FRIPPS Yorlet Soap ¥ 


‘ ig yours for the asking. ‘\ 
' You will be charmed with it. | 


| Please mention your usual trader's | 
name and address 


























| 
THE PHYSICIAN'S REMEDY! = = 
BRISTOL 4) = FOR NEURALGIA, | 
fitiiita HEADACHE, RHEUMATISM| 
cs a AND INFLUENZA. | 


A SAFE AND CERTAIN CURE rt) 
SPLENDID TONIC. =| 
| 


CHRISTR. THOMAS 
& BROS., LTD 


Broad Plain 







——--4 Leg \ \ 
PCR? gg Ye 
on faee 

5h Pri 
4 fe, 





A Lady write “M 
t 


heavy, never se 


Phillips’ 
‘Military’ 


SOLES AND HEELS 


Docs not affect the Heart. 





CEPHOS does NOT contain any} 


Antifebrin whatever. 


To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash | 
nd of } 














. Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, @ 
make one pair of boots remem ball chemists, 1/3 and 3- per Box | 
last the time of three. I nist do to hay | 
BRE SR cotter imate CEPHOS, LTD., BLACKBURN, | 
Men's Stout (General Wi 1 they will send it 
J « Jag! eral W — f ae oe 9 et eS 9 eS pe te 9 et pn SY HARI 
Fer Set ( 
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HERE’S HEALTH For YOU 


A HOME CURE BY NATURE’S REMEDY 


Don't waste your time trying to cure a chronic ailment by doping your 
system with stimulants and poisons Such complaints as lack of vigour, 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatica, and stomach, kidney, liver, and 
bladder troubles are due to a weakened condition of the nerves and vital 





ee eT 


| organs. Your body needs new strength and vitality, and that is what you 
| must have before you can get well. Taking drugs into the stomach won't help 
' you, You know that if you've tried them. ‘They really leave you in a 
| worse state than ever. 

Electricity, properly applied, will restore the strength and activity of every 
' 


weak, sluggish organ of your body. Apply the “Ajax” Battery for one 
hour daily. It is the only successful body appliante made, and the only one 
that infuses the current into the system in the right volume to effect a cure. 
Under its powerful influence your pains and aches vanish like mists before the 
morning sun. The blood courses through your veins with renewed vigour. 
lhe glow of health returns to your cheeks, and you feel the thrill of new life 
that comes with increased vitality and nerve power. 





The “Ajax” Body Battery is easy to use. There is no charging to do, no 
} ther of any kind. Just putitonand liedown. Thecurrent is then absorbed 


in its entirety. The sensation is pleasant, exhilarating. -veryone who uses 
he “Aji x” Battery recommends it, because it is an honest remed 


ly and does 
grand work, FREE TO YOU 








Our 80-fage book about electric treatment is writte in plain language and nicely 
ustvated. It contains many facts you should know about the cause and cure of disease 
is free, together with full information concerning the treatment, t th men and 
women. Don't watt a minute—send now. pei. 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 


























" ! Lit 
5 trite for a _ © a= | A 
<Citakeu Ablouncling Caliuog) | 

we my E | 


HAIR TINT FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR 
’ grey or faded hair any natural 
r 1, dark-brown, light 
i beeper an 
ase, and does 
‘le is used by over 
a million people 















mpanies eac h 


















Y : OF all hemists, Stores 
Hairdressers, 26 the Fiask, 
| irect from HINDES Ltd., 1 

1 | nacle Street, City, London. 

‘ , : wp» | (ale 
: " r dest > i Ann C Patentees and Manufacturers 
Ow é Dept ™ 
M 8. BARROW & 6O.(Dept. i ge | y My) of the World-Famous Hindes 
: London, 8. W.1 ge * Wavers 
_" ~ = 
’ ee 

















BUCKS HAND-MADE 


Y 














> %, LACE HANKIES 
" } ; = 10in. square, 
3 ae i Lace lin, deep. 
any Sf Made in a complete 
/, square h corners 
FOR HOME ,MODELLING. iy “Soo meee 
+] pens a new w f cn tte lace cushion 
Cas! at e ar { Ittle | i ! I Edgin y 
{ : ne -¥ : gs (Bucks 
. of a a : =p : Ube \ vy be a Ke hand - made), 
ake t ir bn i < and t \} pt tS in| to ae 
ij | ised ib vi Sy 16 p i 
RN ; Complete Outfits : Toller Van 
REE. $ 2+, 3/-, 4/6, 6/6, 8/3, posi paid, Appliques, etc 
moe tanauTT's PLASTICINE, Ltd., 27 Bathampton, BATH. ™ tia 
Lomlon § , —- 





Lace Makers, 
Olney, Bucks. 


j j Py 
34 Ludpate FH] 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 


digestible Hovis Bread 


with ordinary wholemeal 


bread, made coarse and 


clammy with bran and 


husks, 


HoVIS 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. “That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic) phosphates ol 
Wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 


YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 








Brogues 


Summer Footweg \ 


For all the glorious outdoor life of the] 
the hills, the open country, the ¢ 
Norwell’s ‘Perth’ Brogues are 


They are smart, sturdy, sporty: light 


it, e 


perfect-fitting. [ 
Built of flexi f £ 


tough flexible leather, enti:! 
waterproof and surprisingly wearproof, t 


yield full money value. 


Norwells 
Perth Brogues 


* Direc 








Lady’s ‘‘ Braemar”’ (No, 93 


one 
= ON genset 
"2, ike proo 









oP 


oN x oe - 





Write now for New Footwear 
Catalogue to 


g 


= 
NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR,LTD. | 
Perth Scotland 


eee 





\ ~. J . 
When ordering give name and number requi 
Orders sent post tree in Britain: 
abroad extra. Foreign orders receive spe 
attention. Should dissatisfaction arise ! 
pure hase money will be fully refunded, 


f, ther 


requires 


postay 
e speci 


rise & 





















All commercial subjects are tau 
ACCOUNTANCY, 
PRACTICAL BANKING, 

PITMAN’S home 

All students are introd 


lntendi 
PITMAN’'S 


ht, in 


tudents win hor 
i to 


t 


SCHOOL, 2°1, Southar 


URSES., 


uit individual requirements, 


luding:— 
SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, 


» Booklet 


.pton R 
my 











ional training 


are brought direct to your 
fuition is given in all ¢ 


sential business subjects and 


COMMERCIAL PRACTICE, 
ADVERTISING, 
irs again and again in leading 
s through PITMAN’S intlue 

“Home Study—the 
w, London, W.C. 1. 


PREPARATION FOR 























Quality 
Materials 


For your Summer 
Coat or Costume 


Save money |! 


Buy direct 
trom the m ikers the 
hnest quality Sand Serges, 
Tweeds, &c. Any length 
cut at manufacturers’ prices. 
Sand Serges, Plain, 54 ins. wide. 
10/13 per yard. 
: Gainsb rT "i 
“Crais. ** Prestwich,’ 
Tweeds, & » 10/11 to 12/6 


per yard, 54 ins. wide 


* Solway.” 


Write for patterns (No. 66) to-day. 


WEST RIDING WEAVING CO., 


11 AIRE STREET, LEEDS. 





SUE 


HERCULES 


Inexpensive Spring 
Frocks for Children 
Look Well—Wear Well—Wash Well 


TUTLELELULULE CLUE CCC CLL 


HERCULES | ks for Children az 
Joshua Hoyle & ***Hercules,’ 1 
th, and may btained in a l ‘ t 
pretty designs yles. 4 
Lhey can be w lagain " e S 
urs ar y ta 
nply def ( mn 
happy when w HERCULI 
i they |} Ww hey can ror 
in thete teomi , 





GUARANTEE. 

y ‘Hercules 

bears t M i 

ts “25 ap 
Ifa — 


“Hercules vA 


ves >i vo 

u in “¢ } i 
‘ Pom ~~ f 
: ie ) 





TTT TEETER EULER CO CLP 





ne 
FREE OF CHARGE J =, Y= 
JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD., = 
Spinners and Manufacturers, MANCHESTER. 
(Wholesale and Shipping only su i.) 
TUTTE eee = 


xiii 
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Sheets i Sheelings 


——Best for Rest—— 
Strongest and lastlongest 


Sheets. tl 
weight they ar 
only high 

pecial care 
and weaving. 
Plain hemmed, or hemstitched, it 


plain and twill weaves. 


1 tr y 
The Proprietors: 
THE HOLLINS MILL CO. LTD, 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 


(Dept. Q), 5 Portland St., Manchester, 


if 
‘* SUNRESISTA," 
PRINT, 


* SEALFLEECE,” 
etc. 











** WASH-RESISTA” 























. | ~ > ve | =S.. 
Ink Stains: For; get them!)}| —= 
impossible? ... No! not if youb Movol 
to your aid. — | GR 
Movol way | 
1 . hi NS) 
. ' simple J 
¢ is in | 
t \ out apr 
2°, CMOVOD || = 
; /o1) | 
i m emis ts, Mo ~ REMOVER | 
so ; ine Removes Irc amould,Rust,Froit | 
can't . and Ink Stains from White 








tSisssssests: +t 
SHH ES Hi GEHEHEI: 


pegs itist 


|} for large t to— Linen, Clothing, Marble, &&. | 
‘< EDGE & SONS, LTD., BOLTON 
Follow care ‘ e ¥ 
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IS2 REGENT S 


112-118 EDGWARE 


PREET, / 
ROAD, W.2. 








W.1 

















9» SHOE 


‘Rimlets GRIP 


SOFT Rubber Cushions, encased 
in Velvet, easily fixe d. Invisible. 
Protect Stocking heels from wear. 


A PERFECT 
CURE FOR 
SHOES LOOSE 
IN THE HEEL. 


From all Bootmakers. 


6°: pe r 
pair 

Black, Brown, / 

White or Grey rin 


' 
; 
' 














GROW TALLER + 
IT PAYS TO BE TALL. ? 


Short people are snubbed ar ’ aver 1, 
simple bg method you ld sever 
ght without viole heey exercises, witli 


B my 





eat apparatus, Norisk or strain. ll partic lars 
free f you write at el tioning The Q e 
ose 14d, sta 





wOkN EDISON, Lt0., 51 aad Sr. pod Sxore, BLACKPOOL. 











pet ITON'S SHORT 
C ggg oe ied in 2 e Gu es 
hig gh s cds, Se 
DUT TTON’ s BUSINESS coke 
LEGE Desk 42), SKEGNES 
London Dranch ; 
Manchester Brauch: Vict ti 








iinen thr ked with 


JOHN ‘BOND'S: 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


IT NEVER FADES, 
And can be had for use with or without heating 
whi raetonp ki - is prot ered 





i \osts Sold by 








6) 
Used in the ‘Royal Seen holds 








LINEN SHEETS. 





iperior quality snow-white Irish Union 
en Sheets, at Bargain Prices + 2 by 2} yds 
41/8; 2 by 3 yds., 53/2 ; ts 3 yds 


“, «¢ YY S 
2} by 3 yds., 65]- per pair. 
___HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 





|| SCIENCE CONQUERS 
|| RREUMATISM 


Unvct Prov 
t 1 RK 














ranches ( 





t y Ro 

a: 2 3,3. {B- 
| X, OF f UR 
LABORATORIES, 68 Woburn recta 
Store Street, London, W.c. 


URACE 


ART eee 
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WHY DOCTORS RECOMMEND 


GURATIVE ELECTRICITY 


For NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, 
and NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA, 


MAT 1 are t to make any risky experiment in 
roiling treatment electricity is | ed both by the 


\ ‘ 1 s of the Pt nacher klects gical Treat- 

















ent ina ‘ y the fa 
that these n pletgls r me 1 men in its 
favou I re a cause there is 
no m { ih. 
RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 

Thousands of me il men now r mend and advise the 
Pu vermac! I tr il ‘Treatment i ti sean chreai 
fu 1 ai t lally in and nervous dis 


© method 
er methods 


treatment at 
t medical or 
5 supervision 
cheap, and con- 
t 

















evils eet tr 
. y “ , s a 2 - i 1 
OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE 
A 


‘ i 1 1 fre yt e Super- 
intendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Institute, 
17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 

We invite you, if you possibly can, to call, and 
without any obligation examine the Pulvermacher 
Appliances, and enjoy a special consultation with the 
Head Superintendent, between the hours of 9.30 and 5. 
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PARENT 





The Problem of 
a future 








FREE} ows 
we THIS 


be WH 
« <x a BOOK ‘1. 
Fz 






Invaluable to every 

parent who is 

anxious about his 

son's future. It gives all information 

as to how HE CAN GET INTO THE 
MOTOR TRADE, 


We Teach the 


MOTOR TRADE '¢: 


COMPLETE 
PRACTICAL TRAINING in 


MOTOR ENGINEERING SALESMANSHIP 
OVERHAULING GARAGE WORK 
MOTOR DRIVING DEMONSTRATING 





THE LARGEST MOTOR ENGINEERING TRAINING 
INSTITUTE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


A SPLENDID CAREER 
Special Postal Course 


Comiort- 
able Board Residence arranged for country pupils. 


M. S. C. INSTITUTE OF 
AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 


(Dept. 1 4’, Hood St., 
Mentioned by the Ministry o 
Appointed by the Royal At le 
The only Motor Engineering Institut 


Ne weastle-on-Tyne. 
House of Commor 





ein Gre at ‘Brit ain 














ATCHO 


(jhe HAIR GROWER 





13,29, 4% 
eee 
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THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR _CHLLDRE 


HACKNI v "ROAD. tH THNA 


1L GREEN, } 


134 Beds always full, 50.000 Out Patients 
110,000 Attendances. £20000 a year oan aa a 


Assured Income under £1,000. No funds in ha 


PLEASE HELP 


ALL MOTHERS 
SHOULD send | 


King's I 











] 





HAVE YOUA DOG? 


Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG | 
x POWDERS 
: i oe 
aisles = ; t | A 


~ 


A 
X} wWoRMS | c 
XK t y t 
\| of best-known and 
m the rl. fe 2-64 ost sree 12 
i" 2 8, from FH. PROSSER & €O ay | 
Chemists, Spring Hill BIRA MINGHAM gh | BB 
IXI_any Chemist, Corn Dealer, ot | aed 








The New Patent 
ibm SOUND DISC 


HEAR 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON 


*.MATERNITY' 


ms SKIRTS from 21 - 
{ 63-to 14 gns; 








to 5 gens ; GOWNS ‘rom 5 | 
CORSETS, 256 to 316 





| FREE Wonderful Baby Book, 

FINLAY'S, 90 HOULDSWORTH ST. 

e MANCHESTER. 
ONDON, W 7 1 S 

















san ate 
etche 
e my 
' via 
' 
fh iv \ vanity 
\ ; , 
ne ti . 1 
= . Aca " 
\ 1 y F 
' h S 
if ¢ Wa ’ 
tr y Alw y . t 


Head, Influenza, Sore Throat, and 





in case of delay, send P.0. 15 or 3/3 to 


NOSTROLINE LABORATORIES, 519, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


‘BOTHER THAT MAN! 
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Be SE ae Bt TORE 


<i ACHUNIOSED 


NEW DISCOVERY 





nes cai 
DELIcious Beyond’l NO 


sania om 








! Here’ s what solv ed the problem “For Mother” 
—the chi ildren were co ually asking for “ pennies for Mackintosh’s.” Now I 


bring home weekly one of the popular “ family ” tins—and_ how eagerly they look 
forward to “ Mackintosh Day,” as they call it. I let them have as much as they li e, 
for | know Mackintosh’s ‘lottee-de-Luxe is made from lots and lots of very good things. 
I ke | me weekly “family ”’ tin of thi leliciou . whol mn \ tineat. Youll 








find the children won't eat . Z the Mackintosh’s ! 
Col? he nutortinn ; , +7 eye , 
OU VY CONJECELONETS €¢ erywhere in 4-4 . Family 1 iNS ANA LOOSE OY weignt. @ 
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j ~ 
“i 
e — 
Pils Cat = 
o Earnest Office Men CACIS CUR | | 
Have you ever thought of taking anol arn” Result pf 63 Year 
mas wl chare open, Muslins, Casement Fa * Curtains 
at fe- f Souske 1 Linens, Under —" y, Tl 
i REC 
re! n i i t Send ncw. Curtain Book alien 
( jer. for exam} t t ving pr nal a rind Rew. Cartan Book. Patty 
ties, Fe { rig ms, NOTING 
lescriptive init n ed 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries F.C.1.8, 
Incorporated Secr.taries Association F.I,S.A. 
Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors F.S. AA. 0 
London Association of Accountants F.L.A.A. 
‘one of t ualificat ther vill be } 
‘st r 
Comrany Secretary Accountant 
Private Secretary Cost Accountant 
General Manager Cashier f : 
Office Manager Works Manager Make a Point 
Company Director Auditor, ete. of getting a HAR 
I » given 1 r own part r “a 
I - 
val x is open to every a BG ; y PENCIL ’ r 
F woman engaged in business, without | y All-British Exceller 
premiu rs » under icles, w 
al ta r in man vailable for ex-Ser\ TA as crn NNEY Q 
t I ary ching may be undertaken without es ALL STATION es ww 
vith your present ent, and the cost = ~ me ad 
I t iry tra 4 pee ee 
f the abov . n 1 — is easily z WRITE NOW for this 
your rea coor day for a few 
mud the thing ts dows | <NL0RS| BARGAIN BOOK is: 
If you would like to know more «bout these examina- De al dire 
tions, and how to enter for them, send a post card to-day SEOMENT ROUSE y stume 
for the ‘‘ STUDENTS’ GUIDE,” gratis and post free. —_— | Mantios, Blouses, Raincoat ‘te, 
You will be under no obligation. aneet 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ort TAYLORS learner: 
Dept. 49, ST. ALBANS Ltd. IW.Blackfriays St, MANCHESTER 




















| | 
O wad some pow’r | > 
The giftie gie us, Cut 


To see oorsels as 
Ithers see us: | 
WOOD-MILNE frae shody | — 
Shoon wad free us, 
An wobbly motion. 


WOOD-MILNE - 
Rubber Heels ¢ Soles 


Look for the name Wood-Milne on evers - 


pair, Your Bootman will fit them 


| 1900 fF ilene 
SPECIAL 

REV OLVING 
HEELS i? 


| So D HERE. 


|| 
| 
| 
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. | The 


=| Value |— . 
of 


| Knowledge 


The great conspiracy of silence on sex matters has already been 
tolerated too 1 ng. We in our day see the f lly of it—we see 
orance—and the result of the false, crude 


; 
' — ® the danger of ig 
} ed from undesirable sources is apparent in 























knowledge gat! 





» 


every phase of modern life. To-day, more than ever before, the 

} for \deret j ‘ ic yen Y \r ) Th ne c 

; i : need understanding 1s urgent—important. rhe time has 
4 > im : 9 : te : 

' A Copy of the i come when we must stem the whirling tide of life which begins 
a , sé > ° P e 

— proved Health to flow in the wrong direction. YOU must realise the necessity 

- eee ee hee 

; and Efficiency’ of understanding, for your cwn guidance, for your own happi- 

7 Magazine is ne:s,and for the sake of those who have the right to look to you 
E ce e helnon the con » ) »mMms exand Nz re Th ) 

included with aly {or helpon the complex problems of sex and Nature. The books 

t books listed below are remarkable in many ways. They are pure, 

* a in, and to read, yet they 


wholesome for even the young 
ay bare the whole wonderful 


= 








the veil from Nature and t 

7 secrets of life and sex. They are not of the sensational type, 
“a ct there is a clarity, a courage, and a directness of expressim? which opens up the world 
a of understanding in all its most beautiful aspects. The books are for you to read. They 
— are for the youth of either Sex to study with a desire for the total removal of sex mystery. 
— You need the knowledge they will impart NOW—-you will need it more and more as you 
| face the problems of family life in the future. The volumes are a veritable master rpiece 
f literature, written by those who are best able to ex press their intimate thoughts for the 
nefit of life and race. Send for the books now. Read them carefully—realise how 

} wonderful are the TRUT HS we so little understand, and you will feel thankful that such 

liter rature is offered to e public at a price within the reach of all. 


|| The prices of the following important books include postage and a copy of the 
I improved ‘‘ Health and Efficiency’’ Magazine. 


| MATRIMONY. asa Privitenes ORIGIN AND NATURE OF SEX. 


—_——— 


By Mona ] t. iced t la Thomas Ry ] ae by Dr C. 

yh Holmes. Ar e ble ex n of = truth fy hy and many others. 2/- 
concert Bs = tship and Mare 

Yt A very y t 3 

4 


ship and Marriage. 
Presented to Men. By Walter M lichan. I 


By Charles TI : Prefaced by tl hay by understanding. This bool 
Rev. F. B. M tr. Most highly endorsed 3/- gives it understanding 3 


\ Rey oe THE ANATOMY OF HEALTH. 


| MANHOOD a oe ies HOW TO LOVE. The Art of Court- 


— aS, 


\\ Te 2 The te ie beautiful meas 3 Fe cn : se w to * joes 4 t Healt h 2 3 
| A Remarkable Mental Perfection Series. — Six volumes on Mind Training, 
providing ane ent course of mental devel pment Essential to all who would make 

| RO Lin their bu iness or profession, and one special treatise entitled ‘* WINNING 7 
SUCCESS," by Eric Wood. EF xtraordinary! The Whole Seven Volumes for - 





SPECI. 4L OF FE R—The whole library of above books for 21+ pest free, including a copy of 
Health and Efiicteace,’ * monthly, the only magazine with an advanced programme for 
\| Personal and Social Health, Purity and Physical Culture. 


S— 











i} 1 for one or all of these i iportant books to-day t Lists free. 
x Health Promotion Ltd., Dept. 45, 19-21 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
— = = ; 
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FARROWS BANK | for spring A 


LIMITED i ee 
= -_ 


~ 





fi x aE ai y NS 


A /f . ‘ vw \ it 
A / ff ~ \ SL 


/ 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL £1 000.000 \\ oe : y 
iff SHARES ISSUED 2 700.000 \\ Us 
/ SKAREHOLDERS ‘ 4.000 \ | = aa 
/ \ Rae ; 
/// EVERY DESCRIPTION OF \ : f 


| |// JOINT-STOCK BANKING 
ni | TRANSACTED. \\ 











if] \ 

1] CURRENT \\} 

| paid s | } 

i  daewbed tice of withdrawat. |] | 

Foreign ana C Bank ng Business of al! descriptions If i 

' wndertaken. Agents throughout the world if i "THI shoe illustrat 
Cali or write for Booklet ©, | | ] for spring and ei ene 
i \\ HEA FICE: / by the makers of tiat fine 
CHEAPSIDE, /// NORVIC, the Shoe de Tux 
j ng N € /}] econd ¢ quality “ Norvi ** shoe 
} ‘ s /} facturers make ** MAS( 
| 


/ | DIPLOMA 














NORVIC SHOE CO., N YRWICA 
a ad ——————— —<— 
‘ ————*—K—]K;_;— loo : onan ae an Oe on ot ate nanan dene en weeesern 
Sotto ttt +++ SSSA T SPU Ae BH Rw! I Tic litt 
r if SSS eeeseesessst : . asia eae . ins 
4 
aes 
eee 
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tt 


: Hzemorrhoids 


Germolene Instantly Stops the Irritation and Pain of 
Piles and Gives Long-Lasting Relief. 


T 
++ 


trtttttt 


unned the A 





mi 


ee as aes eee ar aus 





} 
Hf The Salve that Soothes at a Touch. 
rr 
+} One of the active principles in Germolene bend pg orm al a North amen an plant, long 
tH { the native races as a medy for snake bite ee aw is, and com 
ritd w aling osth iples of proved eff 
bred 
bred v ” ‘ 1 
} 
Eczema Piles Skin Eruptions 
Rashes Itching Pimples 
Ulcers Ringworm Chavped Hands 
Open Wounds Cuts and Burns Chilblains: 


And all poisoned, itching and inflamed surfaces. 
Price 1/3 & 3/- per tin. 


NO 














} 
+4 

t Free Opinion and 
Instructive Book. 
+ 

+ 

jraasesen 





Suaceaaens 








pueuyuntret 


GIVE: A ST. ANDING ORDER FOR “THE papi IVER” 
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RY XS-Se € 
TDOOR LIFE NUMBER . 
OU 
/ June is the month for the countryside. Next month, therefore, 
will be my Outdoor Life Number. The delights of the open 
irail, the fascination of living in a country caravan, the charm 
of a rock garden, the strange grip of life in the wilds, the 4 
placid excitements of village life and gossip—all these varied a 
aspects of Outdoor Life will have their place: the stories, articles, 
illustrations, will breathe the spirit of the countryside. &) 
In addition, there will be another long instalment of the  § @ 
serial, an article by Dr. Hutton, an interview # 
with Miss Maude Royden, and a generous ) Fa: " 
selection of necdlecratt for the home-loving Age Ni 
woman. ee * 
_— aida | 2 aes ; = 
es sie deaiadl alednosinl ou id he Editor, THE 
VUIVE!I i Belle Sauvage, ’ on, I ( 4° Lhe Editor an ac ept no vesponsibulaty for MSS, 











Scots people say Creamola ie 
the finest of all Custards. 


What is your opinion ? 


OW ample supplies are available for English housewives 
to endorse the verdict of their northern neighbours. 
Make the most delicious custard you ever tasted to day. 


(] ae That is t why Cre la is Scot!and's : ° 
When a branded product achieves Be Pea peeks I's favourite 
nation wide popularity there must be S gon have net ger. thi d Creamola there is a 

| delightful surprise in store for you. Succule “nt 
a reason why Here iti 

< rict creamy, infinitely nicer than vou have ver 
Creamola sets a new indard of custard hitherto known custard to | his is the treat 
quality More than a new brand name 2 t awaits oo —s 
Creamola stands for a new and better way of ; Amongst the frst English housewives to make 


discovery of Creamola’s extra goodness— 


, } } . 1 
making more delicious custards at less cost. set Creamola fashion in your 


family circle. 


Sold everywhere in 
2d.. 4d., 7d. and 






1 Senchetss alsoin 


large air-tight tins, 








Creqnaul 


CUSTARD 


1/6. If you cannot 


obtain, send P.O. 

for 1dr tor Lhe Queen of “pieces 
larse packet, post CREAMOLA FOOD PRODUCTS LTD., Glasgow 
lree. Please men \ wid, ( ’ ' i 

tion your grocer's 

name and address, | 
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‘66 C d I it d 99 A+” . 
orresponaence invited. hat 


T does make a difference when you have a Waterman’ 
Ideal Fountain Pen. You not only ome 
correspondence, but you are more prompt in anscering 
it. Waterman’s Ideal is a pen that you feel proud to 
possess. Itisa beautiful writing instrument, 
so well balanced that it seems almost as if 
it were made for one’s own hand exclusively. 
It is ready at all times—and writes with an 
evenness and smoothness which 
is a constant delight. 
“ Regular"’ type f 12 6. 


“ Safety’ 


Write for I trated List t 
L. G. Sloan, Ltd., 

Che Pen Corner , 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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|) CANNA exact describe 
it”—such was the be- 
| wildering beauty of 
™) Babbie, whose loveli- 
ness so enchanted Gavin Dishart. 
His anger with the wilful gypsy 
elf was swallowed up by his great 
love for her womanliness—a love 
which at first threatened entirely 
to destroy his peace. Finally the 
shadow of tragedy restored the 
Little Minister to the love and 
confidence of his people and 
brought complete happiness to 
Babbie and himself. 
A great factor in feminine charm and 
loveliness is a clear and healthy com- 
plexion, and the lady who regularly 
uses Royal Vinolia Soap is giving her 
complexion the best possible treatment 
This delightful soap soothes and beautifies the 
skin. Its bland and mild ingredients preserve a 
clear, healthy c omplex on of na ural colouring 


and bloom. It is exquisitely refreshing to the 
most tender and delicate skins 
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Royal Vinolia Cream ts also excellent for 
skin and complexion, This medicated cream 
is a@ perfect skin food, Boxes, 1/3 & 2/- 
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tsi / Babbre. 

“She had a most extraordinar’ face. 
I canna exact describe it, for she 
would be lauchin’ one second and 
syne solemn the next.” 


‘The Little Minister-JIM Barcia 
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THE “HOME-MADE” CRAZE 





ORK finished? That's splendid. Well » be a dream of 
I’m afraid you ladies will have to be s y though, I’m 
idle for a little until a fresh lot of files x, boranium, tat 


are ready: this comes of ‘ hustling’! 
And the door closed hit 
head of Department X of the Ministry of \ 








broke off, vainly 
unruly lock; “Io wa 
can’t do a thing wit! 

‘“ What do you wash it with inqu 
Miss Mayfield, “ not stallax, I’m 
ah, I thought not. 























Pha Miss May! 
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cleans your hair in no ti ds it 
dries quickly and cri ply that it can be d No; I've ou ) 
up at once.. none of that untidy, ‘ en that he t f 
look, the day after a sha t t 
Well well, aid th lark-haired t s of b unt 
“that’s something worth trving As we're on t t é i e of b 
subject, do any of you know a cure for fa m ace with a loti 
hair? I’m corvinced I’m getting pret y and then I don’t ne 
ald .. ilso I’ve ot q i little p of i all.”” 
grey hair—over of course she \\ ve N 
The | 1 of tl , a Slightly older we wi 
whose fac was rt 1 from pl by tl t t oF 
, of ft brown ur! li , sailed 1 
‘ } ! 1 “a 1 ® 7 } ‘ ] 
my recipe, Miss Carey, 4 M Drew ke 
Miss Mayfield’s | ! mad Get « be« F 
‘ ce of | 1 Irom y d ores and 1 ¢ t ild 
| | t in bay 1 If ub this into tl f f] 
fy r hai l find, in a yf af 1 « 
lay that not only w ‘ op fall a k I \ 
out, but it ll s ¥ much 1 id glo from ex px 
If you aren’t j ig abo t hair, I « i m t it 
ve you a » which |} ! f at use to ) a t 
ne per iy O|1, a neve 
“I'd be fec y M Drewe ed wh I b 
vered Miss Car Was so su : 
“Well,” id the other, “it is unlike 1] I 1 and m 
first 3 ”, onl t bay rum 6] 1 Phe 
p d i t You sl W b ‘ atefu 
I h a clea 1 brus! A step 1 ] 
t laally re the > s ‘ l afraid t 
1 colour Of « } i n't ua dye; I < t | pe 
know noth rh sbout | dy Ss, lor Id ipp f think ha the me 
of them entirely But it’s a wond Y 


“Thanks, so much,” Miss Carey said, “Io igh 
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Fiction 


Never was the demand for fiction 
greater than to-day: our best story 
writers are better paid than the 
politicians. 

It is gerfectly natural: we read 
fiction because everyday life is so 
dull; we absorb curselves in the 
romance of imaginary heroes be- 
cause the people around are so 
uninteresting. 

But the successful novelist finds 
his stories in the same world as that 
in which we live. It is the seeing 
eye that makes the difference: the 
seeing cye—and the touch of genius. 

Of course we cannot all write 
works of genius—but cannot we open 
our eyes a bit? Romance! You 
want romance ? Well, look around; 
take the trouble to observe; read the 
story in the living page, discover 
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** Sherston caught her to him passionately, but 
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Our New Serial Story 










by 
Davia Lyall 


(Author of “ An English Rose,” etc.) 


CHAPTER I 
Sherston’s Home-coming 


HE troop train, with sun-browned 
faces at the window of every compart- 
ment, ran smoothly up to the plat- 
and the flotsam and jetsam of the 
on began to gather instantaneously. 

But both officers and men looked in vain 
for some sign of official welcome or recog 
ition. No red tabs stood at the 
waiting to shake hands and congratulate 
the officers on the smart appearance of the 
men after their long their 
elorious record. 

Someone had blundered. 

An expression of the deepest disgust and 
annoyance convulsed for a moment the 
hard-bitten features of the commanding 
; and he said something in a low 
undertone to the second in command which 
provoked a smile on his youthful face. 

Nothing could be done but put the best 
face on it. The commanding officer de- 
cided to say nothing at all. 

The men tumbled out of the train helter 











salute 


voyage and 





skelter, looking round anxiously some of 
them, not for officials or red tabs, but for 
dear familiar faces which they loved and 
had lost awhile. 

Again 


apparently someone had_ blun- 


Jered: ; 
dered; the post oftice people, presumably, 
for none of the mess 





ges dispatched from 





the port of landing apparently had been 
2 : 3 : i ¢ ° 
delivered in time to bring their recipients 
to the station. 
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The men, after the first glance of keen 
disappointment, addressed themselves to 
the business of getting away as quickly as 
possible. 

But the hungry look did not depart from 
their eyes, and the first impression of their 
long-anticipated home-coming was de- 
cidedly chilly. None of them knew what 
was to become of them, nor at the moment 
perhaps greatly cared. All that mattered 
was that they had exchanged the burning 
desert, the pest-haunted stretches of Meso- 
potamia, for the good old grey of London 
streets. She had recovered from the de- 
lirium of the Armistice and had only a 
little cheer left for these returning sons of 
hers who had held the fort on the far-flung 
outposts of I-mpire. 

had the wherewithal and 
persuade the haughty and_inde- 
rs of taxi-cabs to take them, 
rode off in a whirl for loved and 
longed-for destination, others, who 
had farther railway’ journeys in prospect, 
made their way by tube or omnibus to the 
great termini to discover what trains could 
take them to their ultimate destinations. 

Among those who were so fortunate as to 
secure a taxi-cab was one Jack Sherston, 
London born, a sergeant in the regiment of 
which the arriving soldiers formed a com- 


Those who 
could 
pendent driv 
some 


while 


pany. 

He was a long, lean, brown person, wear- 
ing his shabby uniform with a certain dis- 
tinction, and the helmet shaded a pair of 
rather melancholy, dark eyes. 


very fine, 1 
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Sherston at 


he 


*¢Ts Mes. 


asked ’ 


home ?’ 
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been stationed for over two years, going he asked when she returned from her dis- 
e from Egypt, which had been his first posal of the great-coat. 





| objective? Then again, how could Shers “Winnie? Oh, she varies; we all do. 

i ton follow even in imagination the compli- | Sometimes we work overtime.’ 

cated and ever-changing web of Winnic’s “ Are you working in the same place?” 

P experience as a war worker among the many _ he asked inter stedly. 

distractions London has to offer a solitary “No; I’m at the Ministry of \griculture, 

woman, especially when she is young, so I may have a chance of being kept on,” 

attractive, and unprote ted? Sherston had observed Sally chee rfully. “Wars and 

‘vied bravely to face every possibility, but munitions come to an end, but people have 
s heart an undoubtedly heavy, and there to go on eating. There’s a great deal of 
as a very keen edge to his apprehension different kinds of activity at the Ministry 

as he was run up in the lift to the fifth of Agriculture at present, I assure you.” 


OE LTE 


story and knocked at the familiar door of Sherston glanced at the little carriage 
little flat. clock ticking on the mantelpiece. 
It was now SIX o’cloc x. and trom what he “She will be home by seven anyhow, 
knew of the hours kept in public oftices, surely?” 


, 





Winnie ought to be home. His heart beat “Not to-night,” Sally explained evasively 
In uffocation when he heard som and her expression indicated that she wished 
f one moving within, and presently a light she had some other message to convey. 
} appeared in the little fanlight above the “As it happens, to-night she has an engage- 
r, and it was opened not by Winnie, as ment to dine out and to go to the theatre.” 
had expected, but by a small brown “But does she go there in her working 
ire wearing a straight robe of sad garb?” 

d serge, embroidered by hand, “Oh, no, she has a pal who has a room 
bed hair, and a queer little smile. in the Temple, and she gi idte ts 


n- “Is Mrs. Sherston at home?” he asked, change; I’ve often done it myself,” added 














luting mechanically. Sally hastily, observing a da loud rising 
“Not to-night. You are Sergeant Shers- on the man’s face. “It’s a woman pal, so 
ton, of course. Won’t you come in? You're you needn't look so g! . 
g ndering about me. I’m Sally Withers. “And is she the pal she has gone to dine 
sn’t Winnie told you about me?” and see the play with? 
“Of course she has. How do you do, “Well, no,” admitted Sally. “It’s most 
Miss Withers?” said Sherston, brightening unfortunate that it should have happened 


ly. “Next best to seeing Winnie will to-nicht. Why didnt you send a tele- 


ting all about her from you.” eram?” 
t Of course,” answered Sally demurely, “TI did, but apparently it has miscarried. 
holding the door wide enough helped What would it have done, anyway? It 
to drag in his kit bce closed it behind couldn't have been delivered at an empty 


e hall, flat. Im my last letter I said I might be 
en presently Sherston found himsel 





t home any day now. Hasn't she been ex- 
the sitting-room he felt very large and — pecting me?” 
; ersome, and wondered whether he “She hasn’t said. Would you like to go 
1 have grown or whether th ym had to the theatt ind send in a ssage to 
kK he 
st night he had spent in it alon “Oh, no,” he answered a trifle sourly. 


her ith Winnie there seemed to have been “Tet her have her evening’s entertainment. 





here it is you 


. But if you happen to know 
“Hadnt you better take fF \ I 


yur § nl nention it. I may go myself and 
sug ested Miss W 1l hers. It looks meet he r later on and bring her home.” 


ig | 
n of ‘amp too, Here, give it to me, I'll hang it Sally distinctly hesitated aga 

appy | p in the scullery. Now, that’s better “She’s dining with her chief—at least, 

» poke che rfully, and seemed a brisk, one of them Maior Perry B .” she said 

nesslike person, Sherston < d t bravel iH is been very kind to het 

Ji» ixed her, though he wondered what she and helped her a lot in rather a difficult 
h ' done to her hair and why she wo1 ituation.” 

indls own queer clothes, “T see, and crowns his goodness by taking 
ha When does Winnie usually get home?” her out to dinner and the play,” said 


> 
I P 
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Sherston shortly. His expression drove “Tell me, Miss Withers is there p 
, . » 45 there no 
Sally into further defence. of my wife being demobj] lume? 2 
dS ‘ A 1 yet? \y 
“Oh, come now, Mr. Sherston, don’t tak« they reducing the departmental «¢ 


it like that. Winnie has had rather a rotten where now?” 
time, really. She didn’t get in with a very “T believe they are in some pl. 
nice set in her particular department, and tions is practical 
Perry Butler has made it easier for her. course there are a eat m 
He’s quite a middle-aged party, and you at the War Of 
needn’t be thinking things. Winnie is per- “ We've read a good deal of critic. 
fectly loyal, I assure you. I have lived the flappers in the newspaper ne ois ' 
with her for eighteen months, and I know.” lucky as to get o = ” 

Sherston looked at the odd little person Sherston ; 





F 
thoughtfully, half inclined to resent her re- “I dare say; but some of t] ss 
marks on his wife, yet comforted by them. quite good work, I assure von If; ' 
=" suppose it’s all ri ht, but the we me spread their criticisms a ] 
strikes cold. What are you going to do the heads of department 
to-night? Supposing we dine together and might have en n ‘ ™. | , 
go to a play?’ flapper served as a ¢ nvenient peg 
“Oh, no, thank you,” responded Sally all. Can I give you sugar?” 
quickly. “I’m just going to have a cup of “Tf you can spare it.” 
tea and go out to sce an old aunt at Wood “Oh, we manage. because Winn , 
Green. As you’ve come home I'll stay there take it. She’s lookine most aw 
overnight till you and Winnie have talked Mr. Sherston. You'll be pleased 
over things. Will you take a cup of tea?” ~=looks, I’m sure.” 
“Yes, thank you. It’s jolly good of you “T am sure I ss 
to bother about me, but why vo to Wood “Put you look well, too. +} h very enn 
Green? It is a shame to turn you out.” burned. Are you glad to get back to Fr 
“It’s a duty visit that is overdue,” re land?” 
sponded Sallv demurely ‘So now that’s “Of course, though my { — 
fixed up. The theatre—oh, yes, the Apollo = uncertain.” 
-I think it is—oh, no, I remember they “I suppose it is: but won’ C 
couldn't get stalls there. It’s the Criterion, your father’s busin 
and it’s a very good show if you are so “There isn’t much left. 1 
lucky as to get in. Do take off something. father’s business, unfortur 
You look like a pantechnicon; I can’t think those which suffered in the a ) 


how you can carry so much stuff. I hop: “Oh, dear me. how sa But I | 


you didn’t have to convert yourselves int saved enough to live on?” 
such beasts of burden under the suns of “Yes. I think he I t least. I’ve } 
Araby?” no complaint You don't happen to kr 
Sherston smiled at her quaint conceit, and) = whether Winnie eve! 














while she made off to the kitchen to attend Miss Withers? 
to the kettle he began to unburden himself “Not very often, I'm afraid. She doest 
‘of some of his kit yet on very well with v f 
His welcome 1 ht have been better, yet sister. She imagines they don’t think 

certainly it might have been worse For he vood enouch Of - \\ - 
could have arrived to find a locked d : sud spirit SI V } ) es 
and no kind of information available about wanted 

Over the gas ring, however, Sally Sherston 1ed disat nted, but § 

I he \ ‘ 1 ha d art! 

ade a1 n ntioning t SI nce n 
I of the tl to h Winnie an to y a polite « S 
her friend had gon ld have been af on after ' 
infinite better ha t to wait in It P ince ! 
t flat till Winnie ri 1 e was I to t} " ) 
hint of her di iet, | , on or | t | r nt t 1 
f hen s} in with ll tr f » y lar r 
| rin tl te t! ys nd tl I hly ma nin self fence \ I N 
tea. part larly to ver t \ es . 
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read them some of my letters, the bits I 
thought they'd likely feel interested in.” 
“a Well, she did it, and it seems they didn’t 
like it at all, so she hasn't gone during the 
last six months or so. That was a psy ho- 
lovic al mistake on your part, Mr. Sherston. 
We all make them, don’t we, now and 
again?” : 
“TI suppose we do, 
“Sq you don’t know what you are going 
to do jn the future? Winnie had _ better 
hang on to her job, don’t you think? She 
was only talking about it the other day.” 
“Not at all,” said Sherston stiffly. “She'll 
have to be at home looking after the house 


we shall get together.” 


“Oh my, I don't envy you. Why 
mon kitchen chair you used to get 
and sixpence is about twenty-five shillings 
and other 
things you can’t buy at all 

can. It’s a bad time for the 

I’m rather glad on the 
I’ve eschewed matrimony.’’ 

She smiled in such a 


, a com- 


for four 





now things en suite. Some 
now, 


only million- 
aires newly- 
wed. whole that 
friendly detached 
sort of way that it provoked an answering 
smile on Sherston’s grave face. 

“When the right man comes along, Miss 
Withers, you won’t let a trifle like a kitchen 
chair come between you.” 

Sally laughed at that. 

“Perhaps not.” Suddenly she leaned her 
Ibows on the little table and 


) 
I 


looked across 
t him rather wistful 
“It's been a rotten war, Mr. 
“Well, yes, it has,” he admitted in rather 
startled voice. “But as it has 
hed its aim and object, we may 


wn as a successful one.’”’ 


Vy. 
. Sherston.” 
accom- 


write it 


“But it has upset everything. For one 
hing, it took girls like Winnie and me out 

our stations, It Winnie mad 
when I say that, and the truer it is the 
madder she gets. 


f 


makes 


All sorts of peopl have 
tasted all sorts of forbidden fruit, and now 


they don’t want to go back to the pl 


Pia cs 





here there isn’t any fruit, excepting what 

ngs over your neighbour’s wall.” 

his shrewd observation sank deep into 
Sherston’s mind. , 

‘I believe you are perfectly right, Miss 
Withers. But things will sort themselves 
ut by and by.” 

“Some of them—others nev r,”’ she said 
emphatically, “I'm seeing it every day.” 

“You don’t belong to London, then?” 

“TL do not. I came from a vi eon 
Somerset, where bi fore the war IT wa i 
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contented. 





My father is the village car- 


penter there. Shall I go back and fit in 
there again? Never. I’ve eaten of the 
tree. That's why I’m praying for the ever- 


lasting life of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
so that I may keep my job.” 
“Are your people quite pleased to hear 
you remain in London?” 
Sally shrugged her shoulders. 
“T haven’t asked them really. 
“But surely you know; don’t you ever go 
home?” 


” 


‘Not very often; last time was Christmas. 
Nothing seemed the same. For one thing, 
a lot of my pals have gone from the place 
never to back. Then father’s and 
mother’s ways of doing and thinking seemed 
just impossible to me now.” 

This statement seemed to deepen Sher- 
ston’s thoughtfulness. 


’ 


come 


“There’s something in what you say; but 
people will settle down again after all this 
abnormal excitement is over.” 

“T am sure I hope so,” cried Sally, jump- 
ing up; “but this won’t get me to Wood 
Green in time to prevent .me finding my 
sainted aunt in bed. I’ll leave you my latch- 
key, Mr. Sherston; Winnie has hers, of 
course. Good luck to you! IT’ll come 
back to the flat to-morrow evening and hear 
what you've decided on.” 

Sally naturally thought a good deal about 
the Sherstons on her way to Wood Green, 
and somehow was not very hopeful regard 
ing their reunion. She knew Winnie very 
and while so far she had walked 
straightlv, she had done a good many things 


well, 


of which no husband could be expected to 
approve. She was very indeed that 
her had Sherston in 
possession of his wife’s rendezvous that even- 


SOTTY 


heedless tongue put 


ing. She was so certain that Winnie would 
blame her for it that she set about prepar- 
ing her line of defence 


Sherston did not linger long at the flat. 


He did not feel somehow that he had even 
the right to wash and brush up there. He 
decide d to pop into somewhere to dine and 
make himself presentable. He had some 


difficulty in procuring a meal at an hour 
when all London seemed to be dining away 
from home. About cight-fifteen he drifted 
into the Criterion, where he was informed 
that the only seat was in the back row of the 


uppe yr €ar 


“Ttll do,” he said, and paid the money 
over and made his way up the stairs. The 
place was already in darkness, the play 
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CHAPTER II 
The Spirit of the New Age 
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“Oh, you saw Sally then?” said Winnie 
voice of relict. 
“Yes, and it was she to where you 
Es 
“Oh, indeed; yes, I suppose so,” said 
Winnie trying to keep the edge out of her 
\Vinnie, trying t § 


\ e but at the same time resolving to get 
VOICE, 


en with the pal who, in the language they 
« } 


} } 
ier, had civen the whole 


<e to one anot g 
away.” 

Well, that’s all right; Sally was better 

an nobodv, wasnt she, old thing 

“Hi! taxi man! Yes, of course he’ll take 

; You leave it to me; 1 know how to 
See: 


yst like lightning in het 
she had the taxi-door open 


e Sherston could push forward to do 


ntv-thi Welstood 
Your petrol tank 











1 run to that, I’m sure, even if it is a 
+ el ven 
rston clambered in beside her, and in 
te more t were off. 
“Now you may give me a kiss if vou like 





’ 


she said, turning her pink face to 





‘How do vou think I'm looking 
hk ene” 
Sherston felt the wine of her getting into 


veins, and turned to her with all a 


ver’s eagerness. 


“You look simply splendid, darling. 
hat I hated was seeing you sitting beside 
h in tl ills. It’s a wonder I 
come ¢ n and make a ne 
ht I saw m ( in \ son 
s tl P. stodgy o Perry 
; n't he look put out I do i 
He’s my chief, you know, 
9 nd I rt » | vil ) | 


} 
ns | I ti ) t 
e, Jack, It take 
y rv? ‘ hy 
o. ir, lor l { i ri ( 
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ad Sa muldn’t have done it to night, Jacky. 
I should have made a fool of myself, You're 
desperately cool, but I’m only a poor, lonely 
little girl who hasn’t her feelings so well 
under control. You r} 


ought to take it asa 

compliment that I was so wil rush off 

with you, especially as he’d asked me to go 

to the Troc. for sup 

Sally said. Isn't she a bit 
“She SC ¢ Ss to be. 


Green to see somebody ] 


. ’ 





tell me what 





yf a sport?” 

gone to Wood 
ibly imaginary, 
so that we may 





she calls her s: inted aunt, 
have the flat to ourselves.” 
Winnie made a tiny 
“Has she, though ? N« 
a sainted aunt anywhere. I1 
ifter her morals, I fear. Yi 
of her, but Sally’s like that, a clinking good 
sort. I couldn’t have had a better or 
straighter pal if you’d chosen her for me 
yourself.” 


“Who and what is she?’ 


in the dark. 
knew she had 
ist be looking 
s, it was game 


asked Sherston 
vogucly. 

“Hasn’t she told you? She comes from 
the country; her father’s a country ‘car- 
penter. She’s got a job at the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and = she’s jolly cle far 


Ver. 
cleverer than me. She'll never be de- 
mobbed; she'll take care of that.” 

“But you will be now, of course; you'll 
tell them to-1 row,” said Sh yn quickly 


and rather stert 

“Oh, shall I We must talk it over,” 
y, nothing matters now 
r part again, 


‘Going to | mmediately 


“And haven't they given \ anything, not 


na cor n, tor all ive done 
Now, next t S |} I I arding 
lls wife, w had ded in 





| hn \ n ha | mack 

one of th t hurt n I ed of 

war 1 . Ww been proud 
en h ‘ to 

i bet f ( I meed 

) ‘ ) ] h n 

eaged in a A 

Putne al bra ry old 
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Se 





show. It’s a beastly expensive taste 
worst of 1 nd getting more so 
S poor heart that never rejoices 
4 be de bed immediately, eh 
what next?” 
hats what got to discover. Fail 
( ] I 1 | the old if } 


any of them? | 


months, 


ven’t you? Too bad!” said Winnie, 


rs e rings datntily into the 
air Well, to own up, Jacky, I 
t been there November, the week 

you have not even at Christ 


into 


went 


set vi S for that, and had a 
ld-f - } nt! Chy as | 
I S ( Went 
to stop at t village ir we had 
nd « s and serenades, and en a 
nd the joll possible 
s Mr. Pe | a b nce, 
k 1S] n jeal \\ nnie 





sy nd ¢ 
] I how ] } t t +t} 
n I1VE 1 n La rh ise 
V 1 T i i Nef l « n tl it 
I 1 for an invi n to that 
} Woinr } a } 
Yitlil dhe 4 t ua 
er Chri iS Was t * spent 
\ | IT out ) € ( 1 
iD) ‘ to the t 
y 
1] 
id |] ! quite 
( nl eA turned 
I 5 I TY ( ? 
( n l to 
| 
\ i \M too 7 
nnie S et , by 
S I been in 
or d } bana 
in | \ that n } 
1 th WW ] 
‘ t \ ( CT 
1 7 ee . 
R l her 
hi \ 
\ qi ! t 
1 I 
touch. 
Nh-m« \ 
tS YT | 1 
i ‘ ( \\ 
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the limit—t} 


they talked 
With them 
little soul, 


back once s 


Jac k, and 


called to Sta 


1e absolutely bally limit When 
Sunday dinne1 
said within my 


d I’ve only been 





h I’m your vile Tue s) 


not 
, and I’m 








not going to. 

Sherston looked rather pained 

He had the we ll-bré d Er hman’s re- 
spect for his family very d ply embedded 
in his natut and he } 
would be kind to his I 

, 
how by the time ] ba } | 
that good relations |] been esta 
tween them. 

But Winnie’s word ft him with no illu 
sions regarding th: t. He suddenly realised 
that this was not the t » Pliable, adorins 

reature he had 1 Some subtle 

change had ( She was not 
less charmi! though she had lost t] t diff 
dent naiveté which the dif nce in theit 
social position ] ked so stronely when 
they met first 

She had be e by sor I ble | SS 
a wide- r¢ nt young y n with 
her eves on far horizon, and the full de- 
termination t as 1 | t | as 
possible S] to n some 
new rather t n ‘ t spirit 
of the new age, t WV n h some 
hope n tran ‘- ( 

lack Sh had sufticier prime 
val in in him not to lil nee, and 
to be deey pprehensive a t 

He resolve take t 1 horn 

‘Vo 1 ¢ ? rrow 
Winn 1 I 

‘Shall J 

She t I her 
’ 1} } t I ) e, n 

| not » Jacl 
You're t I I I 
Perl \ < with 

S} ton ) 

‘\\ pl ] ina 
real w a \' n t \ 
sticks | hem are § » anc 
she 7 ! | n Don 
vou t =. 
went back v ‘ 
till we 1 i 
to happen 

| Ie { 1s] lf 











i ] ft ] 
( il ike n 
G ¢ n, | nit 
' , 
O} +} 
: | 
\ ° . I 
' i } > 
; I'll stop here Sa 
\ 
Or i 
+ } 
QS} Il i | 
1 1} 
\ t 
\\ 
\\ 
\ Tt 
‘ ! s | 
\ ) ; 
. ( 
Ot « ] T t 
Te 
| I I 
} » |} } 
: I 
AT ] 


‘ YT y 
1 
i] a 
) 
in 
} 
Is ( I 
\ + ) ] e 
» 1 
t wrt 
4 
A r I a! 
S uN 
¢ r tet I 
\\ ( vl 
’ \\ 
ss10 \ 
+ T | 
. , 
1 
l 
t 


lea,” said CHAPTER III 
: ” A Cool Reception 
want the IH] RSTON, 
v it!’ hor t 
ill s e bed. T1 
cota I 


f ttir her } 
saa * She 
in Win vake } S 
] 
a ( 
lust n tl 
n fr c } 
ved t 
he i I | 9 
he 
1 tl latingly cl 
. ’ \t the 1 ] 
; h ft t] t 
her | ind 
Winnie , not in 
have been eft his breal 
ttine-roo t 
lane th « 
, losed the { 
ling of relief ] 
elt . li ate 1, ind 
, as tucl 
’ } id ry | 
I 1 h ba 
way i 
unl l her 7 \s 
of t} I 
+} } 
} } 








s neal 


yrbidden 1t 


1 , 
not have been abl 

q *s questionu 
aury K's q 





ee 








} 
| hurt, 
n iv ) 
I 
: n 
J y ry 
| stin n » 
} ee 
o 11 e, ana 
ao y, her trank 
e 1 al ») OnersS 
t 
Was Vé Str 
I ivining tf 
1 
] wal 











r proximity. 


perhaps successl 


went back in th 


met she 


She would 


1] 
Utiy 


lo 


the sake of 
Y.M.C.A 
} Loni d 
House, and 
NnvVver nt to 
t She 
od in revolt 
iin ( { nm 
1 


\ 1 a 
I 1 who 
y | She 
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already marshalling her forces and getting 
ready tor the comin tray - 

She met Perry Butler on the stairs as she 
went up I ) ( 

“ Hallo said kind as she stopped, 
to note her pale, rather lis ail “That 
Was a queer tl k you played e last night 
I don’t know that I’ve fo en you yet 


Perry Butler was one of the old 


men with a f , slightly vacuous face, a 
bald head, an ourless eyes He w 
clever within | ts, and had 1 strong 
influence which had kept him out of th 
fighting line. And he fancied himself tre 


red-tabbed 


if you haven't 


In hls rorm. 


Vil 


red with a kind of mock 


mendously 


I’m SOrTy have to 


it,” she answ 


hurnility 
“Your brother, I think you said. Why in 
heaven's nat roduced 


s, and we could all have had s: pper 
eether.” 


“That’s exactly what he said, but, 


-I got a fright, for I thought he was dead; 
we hadn’t heard anything about him fot 
such a long time I thought it was his ghost 


really.” 


“Well, 





eS eense are 


R 


. 
4 
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S Tr 





ner 


breakfast. 














But reflecting that he was some 











from the centre of things, he de- 
break his fast 
1 
time he had got his modest meal 
ed up a rding to example set by 
a i I : i ) 
Winnie the night before, it wa eleven 
clock. He left the flat wearing his great- 
at nd shiver« i when i¢ Ta d at the 
at, < s 
1 , a 
) a at a ] W LIT ect Dbeine 
ven be iC  ¢ l t no 
ast 
‘By 0 ! l ht ( al 
L1V¢ \ Cc. Ol 
, 
rved t mmission S. ried 
p his 1 prep 1 to e it 
He t x I yr-b » Edewa 
Road Station, w he entrained by Un 
C i Pu B lf-past twelve 
W \ “ ery of 
p d 1 ard ( | g 
Vale I 
T 7 
, Ss n ) | Th 
lt seen \ | y 
quart 1 bee il ting, 
, ah . 
} > JULIE D e 7% t 
t ld wart r of the 
b qt vivid stirrings of gratitude 
t a t col t it had 
l the | 
\j + + 
VV ic \ ho ( 
1 payl l le h i moan 
I | ) ( ais ) n 
r t » +, 
ef 
‘ s 8 aTli 
» abd ( m 
i 1 now no la key to that n ive 
. «lt 
Ile p | e 
t 
‘ } YW 
( c ] 7) 
. ad ail 
: : u led at rt jim 
y 10 y yu , I] ' e 
very wel] No, I’m P | 
O 
: ‘ ) \l 
' 
H \ Cc} , - 14 
( 
) ! \\ 
1 W ( , 
i ‘ 
‘ ! ‘ 
| 
| + 
J Cor | 
' 
k 


Gog 
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Sherston took the stairs at a bound, for 
the voice we nt to his heart. On the land 
ing he took his mother in his arms, and 
they both cried a ] tle, s rather fur- 
tively, w ping her eyes with t orner of 
her handkerchief. Shy a idsome 
well-preserved woman of { tty-three, her 
somewhat ample figure k pt in strict 
bounds by well-mad ( lf her hair 
dressed With a Crtain artih i treltuiness 

| h gave it every a lvanti 

** Oddly enough, J dre: ned ol Ou last 
night, John,” she said, wh she drew 


‘ 1 
away and looked at him critic; Hy.  H; 


you only arrived to-day?” 








“NO, no, mother, I « \ t be 
, ‘ , 
slaes, 1t Ww id sp itte talk 
I can go down wn < I k up 
father.’ 
t oO that 
, 
1 take \« Into the 
, 
It is re tiresome, 
for there ji ) mu to talk about. Sit 


down 





gown. Joh 

n't habill 1 don’t.”? 

Jo 1 sat a ,\¥ i > I ‘ chair 
in the cold ] i \ 
opt Mi \ : % I t 
What eve 

*" Eng l t ] 
suppose it’s | ) the 
lcast 

Oh, ) 1 1 up \\ i 

Ve rt Con iS W ] 
Ct ed We lever | ive a 1 
room now, not even ( l 
Well, and how did you { \ 

S did t k at hir put t 
| t > 1L\ 1 ( <1 
ol cl i deft ) a t LOW 
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° eer oo 


I hear he is mak- 


something in your way. 1° 
ing great improvements. You must try and 
see him.” 


+} 
n 


Che drifted out with that, leaving him sit 
ting on the edge of the 
feeling that he 
mot 


hi 
11s 


chair witl 
belong 


het 


Even 
1d once imagined himselt to be, had 








spoken to him as he were some haritable 
ect needing | help. Perhaps that was 
vhat he was, atier all she } id « no ed 
} situs n corre na ire ad 
sted he iemeanou 

Sherston suddent lé that he was a 
ssal and unspeakable failure, 71 ed by 
S ndard of his t Ly Het rather 
lv, and after listening intently on th 
I ne to make sure no vuests we il \ 
t the moment, ded soft] n the 
had all arrived by then, and Hat 
n, Ca ing tl lve soup) tureen 
from the sé ne pantry, found him 

setting into his gr coat. 

Oh, Mr. John, I’m to get yo luncl 
It won't be a minute; dir v I’ve si d the 
I can brit tray to tl nit 

Won't vou wait 

No, thank you, Harrington; | lunch 
g vh eC. e answered, t n ( pp | 
nat as possible But , on 
face, the bitter: in } eve did not 
as n oO 1 il I 2. no 
I is hh inion to 
ues in kitchen tl he 5 
‘ ee! n hi bean Cut n 

air again ne nd rea 
<fast, She n ¢ led that tl humo. 
> nad said lon nad Ww piace 


Mi n It ent 
f his tir 
CHAPTER IV 
Father and Son 
] k the Unde und ba he 
City, where } nched solidly at an 
old I I ( \ KHOWN to 
I It had char 1, too; not a f ! 
as Visible, and 1 ( in 
to have det rated, ht pri 
lr trebled. However, } n d 
’ 
make a most tisfvir washed 
Own with a up ot ) 1 
Then a good Pipe and h vent fou 
ted for what Jay In front, an feelin 
certainly somewhat |] ‘ vy in mind 
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From th 
foot 


Recalling 


to h 


concl ided 
find hi 
with the b 


to 


Was a mal 


until he i 


e chop-house he made his way on 
s father’ \ustin 
ot bvgone 


s office in Friars. 
he 


ha three oclock would be s1 re 


m in 


habits 


years, 


his private 


room, through 


usiness of lunching, and unless it 
day, merely putting in time 
tt the office for the day. All] these 





surmises pro ed correct, and he walked 
right into his father’s room, to the great 
astonishment of a perky flapp 

] 1 1) 1 z 
replaced the td-ltasnioned ce 


who used 


Christo 


men find 


ishamed ( 





to conter a certain 


open d 
ot 
father’s 


ven in that moment 
very whit his 


especially about the 


isped hands in 
h as English- 


ee you, bDo' When did er We've 
lt ed in | 0 ecing you SOTTN time, 
ever since the Arm e was rned; but 
letters didn ome ve n wal 

Sher n i t } fy time 
of his slackness in writit to his own 
people, and said so 

The postal arrangements in the East left 
much to | desired, fat I’ve known 
haps get nothing for nin nths. I got 
verv Tew n ez. 

“Well, I ppose Ww I | 
ency everywhere,” said Mr. S on mildly 

But sit down, and tell 1 t yourself, 
all about y f. Seen mother?” 

‘ves. 3 been there t rning, but 
she had a n n party, [ didn’t wait. 
| ro ba 1 

\nd your wife, of co 

Mr. Sherston’ ne \ quite kindly, if 
) little ( { d. 

It wa Sherstons wl 1 boast tl 
claim f lor nt, Jack’s mother bein 
he daueht of a man who h kept a pre 
paratory school for boys on the South Coast 
Yet, oad cr nh, she had le the reatet 
fuss o } son mal , While Mr, 
Sher n, | 1 it attected t, had dont 
his very best to brin b tl ht kind 
of relations with the young wife in her hus- 
band’s absence. It is not t much to say 
that tf tl had only been Jack’s father to 

















THE QU] VER 
Stren 


] 


Geal with, Wi, n 


] la d dif \\ ( and | a 
rently, Th, vy | l one an ther f; the I Mie 
be nning, and 1 | © £0t on very y l] 1Uestion Vj 7 
Mr. Sher N, a s} ( ee man, liked hey Mr. She ly ; 
Irank ont Pokeny » and, of course, th, Nd looked o, , 8 
bright hart t het youthfulnes 4nd perty) ed and 
Vivacity mad the lal appeal, Among thy ' It has ; d t th 
wor en, he weve , wh ound cause of offen ( i \ 
nN very little thin, he had } 


yh ‘been power] I 
But he haa .« — 


port and ‘port ( I CNtirely 

1 recy ‘ 1t, and he felt as hy t Port, y e y aR: " 

MOked at hi n's f now that th, Y might Port y con mae 
“nd ought to } © done mo; Not LTumn) co... > On) enna ‘ 

Chi pher S] N represented in hj We've bea, t rm? 
} nality “Nd Outlook th, best ‘of the old ~ Beyond 

er that j I INE awa He was kind v, 1 

US, Cou US to all ; €M, and ne, 





Pel 





“ He Sprang to h 
brown face 


iS leet as he spoke, his lean 
set in an invincible determination 
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“So you'll clear out from London lock, 
stock and barrel very soon?’ 
Mr. Sherston inclined his head. 


“That’s so. I’m not sorry. I’ve not 
been a great success in business, Jack. I 





wasn’t cut out for the commercial life. In 
fact, entre nous, I loathe it. I shall be 
happier at Digswell. It was Blackburn 
who réally carried on here to any advan- 
tage, and when he diced it was hopeless. 
Of course, if there had been no war, and 
you had put your back into it, it might 


1ave been a different story.” 


‘*T suppose so,’’ said Sherston; and his 
face became set in a curious fixed mask. 

‘It isn’t a very cheerful outlook for you, 
my lad, but you’re young, and what would 
dismay me will probably only put you on 
your mettle. Have you any plans?” 

“ Haven’t had time to make any,’’ Jack 
answered jerkily. ‘‘ Only got in last night; 
hadn’t an earthly idea all this was in pickle 
for me. I’m sorry you’ve been worried, 
father. I wish I’d been here to take some 
of it off you.” 

It was rather a fine strain in Sherston 
which made him acknowledge first the hard 
ship of his father’s lot. Mr. Sherston was 
touched by it, touched and pleased, yet in 
no way surprised. Jack and he had always 
got on well; in some respects they wer 
very much alike, while Grace was her 


mother’s daughter, hard and worldly, and 
with the commercial strain rather high 
developed. Grace Sherston was not a 





person who would give anything away, 
unless that for which she herself had no 
use 

‘“* From all I can hear there doesn’t seem 
to be many openings You see, I’m 
nothing, father, except a bally clerk. I 
Was twenty-two when I enlisted, and now 
I’m twenty-seven, fit nothing really. 


i’ll have to begin at the bottom and work 


[The prospect dismayed Mr. Sherston 


even more than it dismayed his son; but 


it was necessary to put a brave face on thi 
yrdid, realistic facts. 
“ Oh! there will be something. We must 
leave no stone unturned. I’ll bestir mvself 
imong all the old connectio1 Chere will 


+ 


ve to be posts found for the men who 


rave up ever ything to save u That ought 
to be the nation’s first m7? 
- ton sm \ | mile 
From what I ca ( t 

s b ne Is to } ell get back 


to the old easy days as fast 


hero-worship has died a natural 


Mr. S 


herston did 


womanish streak 
ing up of ugly facts. 

“I hope for the sake of 
and everybody t 
We’ve had a long strain, ; 
come. But 
selves and justice will see 


has 


here are certain immutab! 


“cc 


ma 


Gon 


e by the 


in him urg 


hat 


thi 


not 
the trend the conversation ha: 


su 


} 
l 


you're 


ng 


S 


board, a 


1 


1 


y 


] 


i 


y take it from me, Dad,’ 


interrupting ratl 


world we’re promised is 


m<¢ 


ny} 


1er 


fiercely. 


nt serves me, likely 


was enforced by the 


an 


kn 


yther 
] 


kind of wi 
ck this old n 
I'll make good, by heaven I will 


one 


let it master me.” 


He 


wo 


rds, 


sprang to 


} le- 
His ié€an 


his 


Drow 


storic type when the 


» 5O tar 

to revert 

er 
clu ) W 
ir which 
into s ¢ 


Ie 


vincible determination, 
sombre fire. His father | 
a ming 


can to help you. 
are living just now—a 


I’m 


Sher 


ey 


Ot 


Withers ha 


cou 


ling of compassion and 
sure you will nd 


Now t 


ton sat down ag 
was there 


Miss Withe 


rs, 
rse I ¢ 
s | 


ier 


la 


rights. 


st 


n 


ia 


had to go out 


‘ 


’ } 
ant stop there 


I 


n 


arrangement with her to take 


of the respo! 


sibility ar 


of furniture belong to 
ably what I will do.” 

‘Have you money f 

“TIT have back pay 
Oh, yes! I ‘Tea 
cree 

“But it will t 

at lk t—to 

ment 0 you 
n the interval si 

Sherston seemed to 

‘My mother did n 

t—of , ther 

p l’d better do 
rr di It would 
venience = 

‘*Your old place 


7 
ID1e, 
atn, 
He } 
en, s 
the & 
everyt 


’ 
Ay 
= 
| 
The 
‘ 
’ T 
i 
LC 
a 
Ad 
VW 
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Something smarted in Sherston’s eyes. 


‘Thank you, Dad. I won't forget its 








ind you may take it from me I won’t 
sponge off you.” 
Tell me something I don’t know—lad,”’ 


older man with a confident, en 


couraging smile. ih Sal ring up your 
mothel and tell her vou'll be coming out, 
What are you going to do now e ?? 
Sherston g] ed at his wrist-watch 
«7s vy half past foun l’ve to mect 


Winnie at Trafalgar Tube at a quarter to 


six to 


talking things 
to mother, 


to mind if | don’t get out until 


have tea. 
over. lf 
ask her not 


rather late, between nine and ten. T’ll re 


you are telephoning 





trieve my k d brin: along, and if, 

aft talking things ove with Winnie, 

there should be ar change in m\ plans, 

I'll *phone trom (¢ i y (ross o1 
th ”» 


His father nodded, and they began over a 
phases of 
Jack could 


friendly cigarette to discuss some 
the Eastern campaign on which 
} | xperrence. 
Mr. Sherston, a keen student of men and 


story, and secretly a strategist and a 


idier, had a grip of inte \ nal que 
tions and phical boundaries whic] 
ss my limited outlook and grasp 
1) 2 1 ought to have been in the 
eats of t , ’ ve Yh , 


mad Talk 


some of ‘em sit up! 





ionorance! Some of them out. there 
lressed in a little brief authority didn’t 
( to know the ABC eith« ot strate 
or geography, or anything necessary 
a uo « e show.’’ 
M Shersto miled, 
I'm Vv one ofl the arn hair s dic rs 








two different propositions I 

n 1 myself in the evenings at home 

iving map ind things, and, of course, 

3s the Sherston blood l’ve 

( i is talk; we must have another 

ad you're home, la k. Please God, 

Wi well with you and vours yet. 

Ye Nn give wife my ve, and when 

( ttled in, wherever you elect to 

ettle,’’? he added vaguely, “I'll come and 
ee you and give you my blessing.”’ 

Mierston wrune his fathe ind and left 


ly ¢ om 
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which all 
had fied. 





from the brightness of the 


face, 


last evening 








JT was just going off, Jack,” she said 
discontentedly. ‘‘ You needn’t have kept 
mi Waiting, seeing you’ve absolutely 
nothing to do, I suppose it was your people 

if you prefer them to me is 

Sherston glanced at his wrist-watch, 

s behind time, Winnie, and 
] iW vou coming across the street a 
™m ite ago, é we Sa d qu etl 

She tossed her head 


‘I'd been over before. Where are you 
going to take me to tea: 
‘You 
do,” answered 
round. “ Won't that do: 
He indicated the brie v-lit windows of 
a tea-shop, but Winnie's lip curled. 


“Ts that all you can rise to, the first mea 


than |] 
vaguely 


know the places bettet 


Sherston, 


glanc ing 








We Ve ther out I vou’ ve come 
back ? ank you—I don’t patroni 
that class of goods. Come on; I'll take 
you out to tea ju to ow you how it 
should done.’’ 
She t st he ind through |} arm and 
i him to t stens of the nearest 
ndled n , and they 
down togvethe 
$6) 0}n ; d . the ¢ nd the ‘ 
hae the P lillv. where ther 
lecent i to ten to an ymetht oO 
e, \\ p 1 dhe n, from forc 
t bit, t fumb ) er bag for coppe 
But S ton qu ck] paired tha om 
sion, and the le in ice the short 


Circus. Sherston had the odd feeling of 
Weighed in 
There was 
a new hostility in his wife’s eves, a 


sharp resentment which, 


nated but 
the balance and found wanting. 
} kind of 
reacting on fi 


l 
‘r, getting a little raw-edged by th 


tempe Y 
experiences of the last twenty-four hours, 
made him feel resentful too. 


He followed the slim, 


across the 


attractive fig 
Circus to the 


Piccadilly 


familiar crowded 


revolving doors of the 


ps I’m not sn 
show, Winnie,” he 


She elanced casually at his 


art enough for this 
said ruefully 
with 


uniform 


in rutal e ¢ves. 


“Oh, you'll do. <All sorts and conditions 
here. I've 


with men who look 


come. in seen top-hole Swe 


ordinary 


in het Its a nice place, and they d 


Tonimires 


) 
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With an air of complete assurance which 
indicated familiarity with the and 
surroundings she piloted her the 
interior of the warm, comfortable, brightly 
lit restaurant, and found a table by the wall 
where they could talk without being over 





place 


way to 


heard and obtain a good view of all that 
was going on. 

The 
her fur 
hands, 


waiter took her order; she drew off 
revealing pretty, well-kept 
open het that the 
beautiful outline of neck 


Flushing slightly, she put up het 


gloves, 


threw coat so 


clear, her was 
visible. 
hand to the jade beads which she had fot 
gotten. 
“That’s a 
did you get it? 


thing, Winnie; where 


Jade spells money, doesn't 


pretty 


it? I saw a lot of it in Cairo; got an odd 
little charm of it for you stowed somewhere 
in my kit.” 

“Oh, this is imitation,” she said, lying, 
without a flicker of the eyelid. “Yes, it 
is a jolly good imitation, but too dark for 
the real thing. How topping of you to 


bring me a real bit! We'll match them up 


later on, and perhaps they ll go together. 
Well, and what have you been doing with 
yourself all day, old sport ! 


Did 


I hope you've 
been behaving yourself, the 


left?” 


you get 
note I 





“Ves, of course; 
me up? I 


but why didn’t you kick 
should have been waiting on 
you, not letting you do all that for me” 

“Oh, that’s all right. It was better t 
let you sleep on We 
again, then I'd have been lat Bi 


migh ha H tarted 
Jawing 
you 


sides, were dog-tired; anybody couk 


see that. So after you got up and fi 


self, what did you do 
“Went Putney.” 
“Well, and how’s Putney 
“ Looks 
mother 
“Old 
all sit 


out to 
much as it used 
was having a luncheon 
tabbies or what; and did _ th 
round purring over the return 


he To 


“1 didn’t wait to see the 


about ten minutes, then went 


Citv to see my father 
spate 

Winnie made an odd 
her level but just then the we 
appeared laden tea-tr and 
the things down in 


brows, 
with the 
front of her After he 
had departed, and before st} tarted pou 
looked ove tl eT | 

the leading question 


| 


out tea, she 


ing : 
and put 


“Well, 


for you 


and what are they { I t 
now?” 


{End of Chapter Four) 





‘* A garden of flowers Phot 








Newly refreshed by the sun and the showers ” R. J. Malby 
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Is Britain on the Downgrade ? 


How Things Impress Me in the Provinces 


By Our Special Commissioner 


What is the truth about our commercial position and our economic out- 


look ? 


I told our Special Commissioner to go and find out—not from 


Government officials, but by personal investigation through the length and 


breadth of the country. 


HAVE spent a fortnight touring over 

England, Scotland and Wales with the 

object of ascertaining the truth in regard 
to this country’s social and industrial con 
dition and prospects. Needless to say, I 
have met all sorts and conditions of men, 
and although “travellers? tales” are pro- 
verbialiy in need of verification, yet I think 
that I can that a fortnight’s tour 
given up solely to the elucidation of this 
question, and embracing all of the 
industrial centres of the 
ountry, is sufficient to make one’s answer 


claim 


most important 


to the question, “Is Britain on the Down 
“ne 


grade?” of particular value and interest. 


Easier Travelling 





I might, at the outset, remark that travel- 
ling is certainly easier than in the dark 
lays of the war; it is possible to get from 
ity to city with something like pre-war com 
fort, meals are again served on the trains, and 
the irksome restrictions on hotel living are 
rescinded. That, pe rhaps, is the traveller's 
first impression of the tour. But that is 
hardly what your 
ant to 


Kditor and his readers 
What do leaders of in 
representatives—and _ the 
rdinary man in the train and the 
the workshop—have to report as 
mditions and prospects ? 


know. 
11 
iustry, laboul 
man in 
to present 


Bankruptcyv—or Prosperity ? 





“This country is on the dizzy edge of 
bankruptcy, our financial position is one of 
paper, and it will take a minor miracle to 
us from toppling over the precipice,” 

imistic opinion I have heard 
travels “The 
hever in better heart fe 


Is the most pe 
during my country was 
x work, and the 
years immediately in front of us present an 
unrivalled opportunity for a vast expansion 
of our trade and commerce, which will as 
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Here is his report 


far surpass pre-war records as they sur- 
passed the records of a century ago,” is the 
most optimistic opinion I heard. Which of 
these two pronouncements is right? 


Things as they Reallv are 





Well, to get any idea of “things as they 
are,” one must do one’s best to get into the 
heart of that great mass of humanity we 
call the nation. Our morning paper keeps 
us informed of “moving accidents by flood 
and field,” of Bolshevik activities in Siberia 
and Seven Dials, of the progress of the 
” treaty, of the final panacea 
propounds and expounds for 
labour unrest, the lack of cottages, and the 
high cost of living, but it does not tell us 


latest “peace 
Parliament 


much of the mind and heart of the people. 
It picks and chooses its news from the point 
of view of sensation rather than settlement, 
of interest rather than interests, and barely 
stops to ask whether 
notions 


cither its news or its 
are true or false. So, for better or 
worse, ] 


am going to try 


of THE QUIVER a per 


to give readers 
nal impression of the 
way things impressed me as I journeyed 
from town to town, talking, listening 


5) ob- 
serving, weighing, measuring. 


Things will never be the same again! 
false. It is the 
ion one gets all the time. The pre 
war world is past and men—and 
thinking new 


That is true whatever is 
impres 
gone ; 
vomen—are thoughts, view 
fresh angles, testing the 
old ideas by new standards, and, withal, 


bringing a much large 


ing things from 


understand 
ing to bear upon everything which belongs 


+ 


, fuller 
The new thought 
war, which shat 
old idols and scrapped so 


to our common humanity. 
is largely a product of the 
terea so many 
many long-received opinions and_ usages, 


and out of that new thought, that fresh way 
of looking at things, will be made the 


’ 
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Xritain of the new era. 





Muc h de pends upon 


our rulers and representatives. If they are 
well inspired, make no attempt to retrace 
the giant strides of the past five years, 


take a right view 


accept accomplished facts, 
of the new national impulse, and take the 
people into their confidence, my observa 
tion leads me to think that from the point 
of view of mora national and political, 
there is little to fear in Britain. 

But it was never more fatally easy for a 


] 


Government to “take the wrong turning 

Six or seven millions of men actually took 
a share in the war, and I find that men 
everywhere have a nev neept of their 


own value to the State, the worth of thei 


own manhood, of what the State owes to 
them as well a what the owt to the 
State. They have learned wl man-powe1! 


behind the loom as well as behind 


means 
the eun, and, having done their best for 
the country, they confidently expect the 
country to do its best for tl If it fails 
the results will be disastro 


The Demand of Labour 





It is hard to regard this demand as un- 
reasonabi It ¢ pre elt in a hun 
dred ways—high pa ‘ round, bette 
life conditions, equali ( pr nity, 
more leisure, a bett | is, and in 
a tain pride which 1 times ove 
step the bounds of good sense, but whicl 
is not to be lightly regarded, much less 
ignored, | it become not only unreason 
able but unmanagea I} n type ol 
( mon Britisher has not only been throug] 
the war—he has rubbed shoulders with } 
brethren from Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, and will no longer brook the spirit 
which regards him P hand,” or an 
“ operatl ce.” of a mechanic, the human 
machine Ot production, 

Much will he 1] neclect, ¢ 
anything whicl oks ] he sacrifice of 
justi to expedien fie ] k of ¢ 
pediene Ile ha en this in sucl 
blank stark nakedn ! I k ind 
jugel of the wire-pulling 1 cian t 
anathem: rg Time na me avain, 
In train and ‘ and has that | 
fact been fo d upon I ( The 
ancient cajole will no longet rk. There 
is no doubt that the war ha eft a lot of 
int i mabe materia yin abou the 
coun One mes across qt 1 dump 
ot it in n i ul pected place and. 





need 


although we not mist ee 
for a gen ral conflagrati n, or ti 

of a red flag for the downt 

we know it in Britain, yet both f nd f 
are forces too terrible t 

( on a ele sly. : 


Not Going to the Dogs 








I will talk about “bankrupt I 
trial output presently, but | 
thins first, and | i mal 
agony and tress of W _ 
the contr: which ar 
wav of notice, has « 
character Did I live 
upon which some pi I 
a bundle of d: ers, 
abl mn de that Bi I 

etrieval going t 
less, it isn’t There is dt 
of solid sense and sane j 
than ever before in hist A 
tha tf some man ot 1 
unmistakable spiritt 
Moody, were to arise t 
would tnd I l n 
for i rowt nd sprea . 

| S e all our ¢ 





I found myself eral t 
I t I panior 
d hin oft I 
ci I Lhe t! n \ 
ind knowlé e wl 
know Ince SG. % 
( nective new n 
tion Men talk of 
did, thines that 
nothir tat I 
: o- seas t] — 
f her insul 
| in to-day The ¢ 
noble nad th retaine 
| mm, 1) T } 
in tl ( | 
ins } ( l 
to the | l Nl 
U in< is | I 
1 veste - t 
Surre Bel ! 
on 1 beac! of G I 
moked ret at 
Sphit nd held 
, n efore Yy . a 
tl 1 view-point | 














IS BRITAIN ON THE DOWNGRADE ? 





amazing rapidity during the war. Some 
millions of them have now returned to the 
old country, and presently we shall know 
it. 

For instance, I found the young men 
everyWhere amazingly keen on_ business, 
They may dance on occasion. I saw some 


of them doing it. But they know more 
about cotton yarn, and worsted, and 
hosiery, and dynamos than they do about 
the two-step and the maxina. Moreover, if 
their conversation is any guide—and I 
think it may be—they are bringing imagina- 
tion into business, and it is this quality of 
imagination which makes the difference be- 
tween big business and that pettifogging, 
parochial type which never comes from be- 
hind its counter. 


The Danger of Soaring Prices 





I heard much talk of our enormous 
national liabilities, of the growing menace 
of soaring prices. I came to the conclu- 
sion that if there is a mine being bored 
beneath the entrenched position of our 
national safety, and the home dug-outs we 
love, which are Britain, and without which 
life is unendurable, it is being bored by the 
profiteer, the spendthrift, the callous or 
purblind master, and the slacker and shirker 
in the house of industry. These four, in 
conjunction if not separately, can bring our 
national house about our ears, and it is our 
financial position which gives them all their 
power over our destinies and fortunes. 

Whilst I heard many expressions of 
dpinion concerning the gravity of our finan- 
cial position, some, as I have indicated, 
extremely pessimistic, others distinctly 
hopeful, I found no one who regards our 
vast indebtedness as devoid of danger, our 
economic position as a trivial matter. The 
exchange value of the pound is_ proof 
of a serious state of things, whether it be 
eX hanged for dollars in New York or for 
butter and bacon at the corner shop. The 
nation is involved in a vicious circle of 
financial futility from which it is difficult 
to e-Cape, 

“But,” said a working man to me in the 
train, “why need [ worry as long as that 


plece of paper he took a pound note trom 


his pocket—* i guaranteed by the State to 
Stand for a sovert ion?” 


[ said: “\ uu and | are 
tee for that piece of paper, because you and 
Tare the State, and when you say that that 


the only guaran- 


piece of paper stands for a sovereign, you 
mean that it stands for as much as the 
sovereign will buy, and that is about half 
it would buy before the war. So you need 
to worry after all.” 

At this point a commercial traveller 
joined in the conversation. “The truth is,” 
he said, “that both the sovereign and the 
Bradbury are tokens only. The only asset 
the nation has is its workers. If, by in- 
tensive production they can make two things 
where in pre-war days they made only onc; 
if machine and field and mine and brain can 
double their effectiveness your money will 
soon recover its purchasing power.” 

“But,” said the working man—and it was 
a question repeated in various forms in 
England, Scotland and Wales—“ what is the 
the use of my troubling to double my out- 
put, whether by harder work or better 
machinery or more efficient methods—all of 
which are feasible ways—if the profiteer and 
the shareholder and the company promoter 
rake in the lion’s share and leave me and 
my mates to fight for the bones like jackals? 
My increased output does neither me nor 
the country its maximum amount of good 

“There is truth in what you say,” I re- 
plied, “but do not forget that the profiteer 
battens on scarcity. So fond of a shortage 
is he that he will create one artificially if 
he can by ‘cornering’ the market. The 
one thing: that can suppress the profiteer is 
cheapness, and the only way to cheapness 
is plenty, and the only road to plenty is 
production without stint or stoppage.” 

The British workman is beginning to see 
that restriction of output means in the long 
run restriction of wages. That sane and 
gifted labour leader, Mr. J. R. Clynes, 
M.P., said lately: “If there are workmen 
who believe in restricted output and in any 
Way practise it, they are, without knowing 


” 


it, committing an offence against the in 
terests of their own class.” 


Humming with Industry 





I found the country humming with in 
dustry everywhere. The moulders’ strike 
was happily over, and Glasgow and New- 
castle and Ipswich and other engineering 
centres were beginning to feel their feet 
again. I heard, for instance, of a foundry 
but lately making shell-cases and othe 
munitions, which has already built 200 new 
locomotives and hopes to double its output 
which had 


very soon. The chemical trade, 
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largely gone 
tured rapidly. 
gave a great 
bearing good 


to Germany, is being recap- 

The stress of war conditions 
impetus to research, which ‘is 
fruit to-day in our industries. 
half-lost in 
dustry we are rapidly recovering, and these 


Glass-making, too, is another 
are but specimens of a new spirit of enter- 
prise which is moving in business circles. 
ll-known business 
man in the North of England. He 
“We apt to working man, 
call him slack and inefficient, but, believe 
me, the slackness and inefficiency are 
means his monopoly. 


and 


I was talking to a we 
db 

said : 

blame tl 


are 1¢ 


by no 
There are many slack 
men are too 
lethargic to get out of the old ruts, who 
refuse to see the economic futility of thei 


inefficient masters, who 


out-of-date methods of management and 
obsolete machinery. The new generation, 
full of ideas and energy, with the cosmo 
politan outlook, will presently supersede 
him. But at present the inefficient employet 
is a clog on commercial progress, and 
blocks the line of increased output.” 


Tired of “Controls” 
and Bad Transport 

I found the most universal 
be “transport” and “control.” They appear 
to most people to be part and parcel of the 
same thing. “Com nationalisation 
railways might work well, and the pre-war 
management by the old companies 








erumbles to 


—— 
pict ot 


was as 


good as anything elsewhere, half- 


but this 
and-half arrangement appear 
to and congestion.” 
expression of opinion I hez 
At the great seaports I visite 


and warehouses cluttered up 


chaos 
ywhere. 
found docks 
with 
all kinds, ships lying unloaded, everywhere 
vast arrears both inwards and " 
and harbour and dock boards in despair. 
Yet these thin e life-blood of the 
country’s finance. These are the only things 
that can rectify exchange. The [ 


roods ot 


outwards 


are th 


congestion 
of goods is everywhere most marked. We 
hear daily about the housing problem, and 
one might imagine the bricklayer was 
standing, trowel in hand, waiting for non 
existent bricks. He may be waiting fot 
bricks, but they are certai1 in existenci 
The trouble is to get t k and the 
bricklayer together. I saw illions of 
bricks stacked in usele ma with little 
chance, it would seem, of being removed 
for months, bricks sufficient to build whole 
towns. I saw works threatened with actual 





stoppage for lac k of the raw mat 
is lying in ships’ holds or on tl 
Yet during the railway strik« 


al which 


usands 
road vehicles could be requisit d. Why 
can they not be used to-day to rein } 
congested lines and ease the pre 

Great dissatisfaction was exp1 
where in my hearing with regard to th 
the 
tating controls and embargoes and 
which, 


now cl 


continuance in post-war di 


merely war me 


a 
og and hamper tl 


T tream f tr 


check the interchange of commodities and 
tie busin 


all our old freedom, 


the hands of S ah 


and mol 
} 
sald 


a busines 


rrent 
ereat 


man 
wcecr¢ were echoed and re-echoed 
, “and the bu 
rapidly recover 


ally 


time 


iness of the count1 
and prices will fall 
mati 


A Spirit of Hopefulness 





But, in spite of grumbles of tl 
found everywhere a 
and expectancy. Self-dept ition 
British habit which I think 
done something to cure. Our 
and foundries and factories did 

tus things, our chemists and 
the 


so much of the 


to occas so wonderfully 


} 
old 


n 


inherent in th 


got ide 


e Ta 


a new a of its own 
that is a great step toward 

I saw everywhere signs of tl pirit « 
vading tow! 


Is cert: 


and man, w { ther in 
1S CO-OnDer< } 
: 

C\ on the best i 


kman witl 








d 








From my 
indow 


« WWILL take this—I will certainly take 
this.” 

At a rough guess, and judging by the 
number of wearisome stairs I had mounted 
and agents I 
have been about the thousandth flat I had 
visited in my search for exactly the right 
kind of dwelling, and hitherto I had found 
nothing which came within measurable dis- 
But now at last, 


had interviewed, this must 


tance of appealing to me. 
I could say “ Eureka.” 
The little man had 
panied me from the agent’s office stared at 
me when I spoke, because I had not even 
attempted to go round the flat and look at 
the rooms. I had only walked to the win- 
dow, glanced out of it, and then and there 
had made up my mind. 
upon a little side road 
little frequented—and immediately opposite 
me, as I looked out, I saw a garden wall, 
a brick wall with ivy creeping over its top. 
And amongst the ivy on that July day there 
straggled a long spray of clematis with deep 
purple flowers wide open in the sunlight. I 
could not see right into the garden encircled 
by that garden wall, but somewhere upon 
its lawn or in its beds there must have been 


a pergola of roses, 


stout who accom- 


The window gave 
very quiet and very 


for within my range of 
vision was a tangled loveliness of ramblers, 
crimson and ros and delicately 
pink. Beyond that garden stretched a vista 


e-coloured 
of trees and shrubs which meant other gar- 
dens, but it was joy enough for me to know 
that the window of the flat I meant to take 
looked on to that ivy-topped upon 
which a purple clematis had climbed, and 
that I could catch a glimpse of these roses, 
crimson 
pink, 

I therefore repeated my remark with in 
creased decision, 

‘I will take this 
this and I should be 
soon as possible. 

I believe the man from the agent’s office 
thought I was stark —-but what 
did I care? I cared no more than I minded 
Whether the bedroom was 12 ft. 


wall 


and rose-coloured and delicately 


I will certainly take 
glad to come in as 


staring mad 


square Ol 
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The Story of a Flat 
By 
L. G. Moberly 


8 ft. nothing! As long as I might have 
that garden opposite to me, and no racket 
and rumble of a street below, I was con- 
tent. For a busy woman whose chief busi 
ness was with her pen, what better or more 
peaceful place could be found than this 
new abode of mine—100, Convent Mansions. 
Whether or no there had once been a con- 
vent upon the spot where this quiet, up-to- 
date flat now stood, I do not know, but I 
have a fancy for imagining that the gardens 
stretching away to the south were long and 
long ago part of the garden of a real con- 
vent, where grave-faced nuns paced the 
garden paths, and perhaps helped to tend 
the roses which for them held no symbolism 
of love and joy as they do for us common- 
place mortals of less ethereal build. 

As I sat writing close to my open win- 
dow, which added to its charm by opening 
on to a tiny balcony, I tried to visualise, 
not only my imaginary nuns in the past, 
but the present tenants of the garden that 
was shut in by so high a wall. 
they: What 
manner of things did they 


Who were 
What 
think and say 
and do as they went to and fro under the 
wall the 
roses that waved their flowery sprays in the 
summer 


lives did they live; 


where the clematis grew, or past 


breeze? The house belonging to 
the garden was only just visible to me. I 
could see nothing of it but the roof, and | 
began to feel as if house and garden had 
touch all their own. Perhaps 
sheltered a Sleeping Beauty who lay 
waiting for the kiss of the Prince; perhaps 
a powerful witch hid behind the ivy-covered 
wall working powerful spells; or a great 
magician studied black magic in the rooms 
of the invisible house—searching, 
for the Elixir of Life! 

Like the child who wanted to see beyond 
the gateway in an illuminated manuscript 
into the little town that lay beyond, so did 
I, as the days went by, long to see more of 


a magical 
they 


maybe, 


the garden than merely the spray of clematis 
which had escaped from it, and the roses 
that swung in the July air. 

It was all well to weave 


very romances 
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about the unknown inhabitants of the gar- 
den. There when I had got 
beyond weaving tales out of my imagination. 
3ut the days drifted on, 


came a time 
I wanted to know. 


and though daily I sat writing at my table 
in the window, or even out upon the bal 
the 


wanted to 


cony, I heard no sound of voices from 

garden, and more than ever I 

know something about its owners. 
A great branch of 


creeper had pushed itself over the ivy close 


crimson Virginia 


to the purple clematis before even a trag 
ment of my curiosity was gratified, and the 
petals of the roses had long been blown 
had drifted of themsel\ 


] 
t 


away ol es down to 
the ground before on a ¢ morn- 
ing I heard a Oh, non 
sense! Of course I can get up an absurd 
little ladder like that. As it is, I’ve been on 
the shelf much too long.” Another 
a man’s, too—made some remon 
low, rather 


ear autumn 





man’s 


voice say 


VOICCs;— 
strance in 
which were 
aside by that sterful first 

Rubbish, I tell you I’m 
sick to death of being in leading-strings.” 

There besides 


' : 
ness in those ringing tones 


deprecating 


tones, 


brushed other ma 


speaker. Stokes ! 


was masterful- 


there was sad- 


something 


ness as well, such sadness as sent a little 
pang of sympathy through my heart, even 
total stranger. 
My eyes had insensibly turned towards the 


though the speaker was a 
wall and the flaming Virginia creeper, and 
just as the other voice began to speak, once 
low tones of 
ladder appear on the 
far side, and a moment later a 


more in 
the 


t 


1ionstrance, I saw 


top of a wall’s 
head was 
ladder | 
aring into a pair of blue, 
The 


flat and the wall was 


isible over the top of the found 


that my eye were st 
the saddest I had'ever seen 
ly 


roadway between the 


very narrow; it was easy enough to see the 


expression of those eyes that met 


mine, 
But to my unfeigned amazement—all in 
the flash of a second—t} I 


They Pazea at nie 


expression 
changed. 


tick of 


them, quite suddenly left them 


fixedly for that 


a second, and then the sadness left 
and instead 


of it there came a look ot uct 


is made me draw in my } ith sharply 
“ Lois he said, and h ( was like 
1 Care t pok so § > » pladly 
L.oi why, Lois!” Then as suddenly 
! head had ippeared ibo } top of tl 





| 
| 
| 


what they said, and presently there wa 


silence—the usual silence of t den be 
yond the wall. 
But I could not settle down at or to 


my usual 


work. My brain 








along its customary grooves; 1 pen 1 
mained poised in my hand unt t n 

dried upon it, and the sheet per it 

front of me showed no tra ng, | 

sat there idl my eyes 

and the flaming Virginia owl 

over and ove! again In m I ' 
strange, incomprehensible word at 
Lois—why, Lois! ” 

My own name was J } M 
shortened by my intimate frie nto Bet 
Why had a stranger lo 
with eyes full of radiant joy, « 

a voice no less full of gladr 
Lois—why, Lois! ” 

Naturally, I could find n I r to 
puzzling question, turn it 
in my mind. The strange 
upon me by the episode d 
for several days, and thor 
were v¢ busy ones and tft I 
found my thoughts often 
the blue eyes which had |] 
the ivy-crowned wall, and tl 
had rung with such 
uch curious charm. 

A 1 r exigeant 
pre ng me to finish a 
and o1 October a n | 

y whole eneregi nto 
in { l \ I . cn 

fon flat I 

tolent 


; ns, but the bell 
had reached the door, at 
1 found an agitated 
on the I t ) ( 
I ha be n ) 
side,” he al d 
a ) Tt must 
What must I b I 
hether 1 unex] 
i f hi en ( | 
J can 
uid rathe ] h 
] n WalkIn qu } 
i in ¢ ry k of f ] 
find anybody « or 
ing who answe to tl 


vo 


62 


not the Lois for whom he craved ’’—»p. 


that I was 
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more than ever puzzied. He was a most 
respectable, quiet-looking man of the type 
one associates: with gentlemen’s servants. 
He might have been a butler or a valet. 
His clothes were well cut and well put 
on: his face was well shaved, his hair 


immaculately smooth, his manner deferen 


tial, the 
deference and not an ounce 


with exactly right amount of 


more, 


ted when he 


“What description? ” I repea 
did not at once answe! my question, but 
looked at me grave ly and fixedly, though 


with perfect politeness. 


“T feel I have come on a strange errand,” 





he said, not answering and speaking in 
measured and stilted language. “ But my 
master was so sect on my coming, and in 
his condition I did not dare refuse his 


request. “ 


“Your master?” I questioned, growing 


qi 


every moment more bewildered. But who 
is your master? Why should he want you 
to come to me? Surely I do not know 
him: 

“ Not to say exactly know him,” was the 
odd reply, “but he has seen you, madam, 


that 


Sstammere d, 


and he has made up his mind 
that P He hesitated 


you 


you 


looked away, and then looked back again. 
“Will you come to him, madam? It may 
be a matter of life or death. 

His stilted manne wa all at once 
dropped. He spoke cagerly, vehemently 
into the face which convention made him 
cover with a mas ~ impassivencess the 
suddenly flashed a look of appealing 
anxiety. 

“Could you explain a litt ! | 
asked gently, seeing that man wa 
labouring under great « n. “I don't 
even know who ur 0 I or where | 
lives, and | can’t imagine why he should 
want to see me.” 

“le lives in the house opposite,” ci 
the quick reply Le a lady in o1 
of these flat If r oO Ul wall, 
and 

“Does the garden r the wall belon 
to your master?” [ int pted, illumin: 
tion breaking in upon although I wa 
more than ever bewi 

“The garden is my master den.” ¢ 
man said. \nd the first day } ent int 
it after his—lone illn } paused b 
fore the words he I r he 
in the flats. 

He saw me,” I 7 in ( ‘The 





looked over the wall and nm my 

balcony.” ; 
\nd he has asked for you in 

came the astonishing reply. “ TI 

says his whole life may depend upon y 

coming. I have hunted 


building until I found you. 


now at once; 
“ But why should his life 
I asked in a mystified [ 


even know his name.” 


And as I 


spoke th 


me of those blue eves tl 
mine, the blue eyes wl 
ness had suddenly been 
His nam s MacDor1 1) 
mond MacDonald nd | 
I must not stay away fi! 
Please come, madam, if 


I could not resist the 


and eyes, and thou; h I 
some strange kind of drea I 
down the stairs and so 
the house round the corn 
road. Into the house vw 
across an oak-panelled ha 
low oak stair« , and 
stairs I saw an open « 

e came throt h 
Wa cle I ind I . 
charming ring in it 

Lo ¢ it 1 W 
come | hould 
saw her and s|} 
Lo 

Th n nd 
there w positive angt 

= 3 ni you \ 1 
ind without w I 
to ask further qu ns, | 
in thi h tl ypen 

Che I Wi | na 
the est f the ho 
| n of at in 
li Through tk ( I 
drifted tl sounds of « 
upon tl rm Octo 
ot autumn 1 Ne 

iow st 1 h, an 
lvin upon Va } 
le | ) 
thi et fore 
: 
diel i ) 
p } . 
t | Ked I ! 








| 
| 





I went straight towards him across that 
room—a great pity tor him stirred my heart 
—and when he saw me the most extra- 
ordinary change swept over his face. Ile 
held out his hands with an eager, youthtul 
gesture, Which gave him a strangé look of 
boyishness, although he must have becn 
over forty. 

“ At last,” he said, a note of irrepressible 
gladness in his voice. “I thought you 
would never come—but it is you at last.” 

Carried on by some force which I could 
neither understand nor comprehend, I went 
to his side and laid my hands in his that 
were me. He 
me closer, and still obeying an impulse 
which I was powerless to resist, I knelt 
down by his couch, wondering how I could 
frame words to explain to him that I was 
not the Lois for whom he craved. But his 
eves gazed at me with hungry yearning and 
with a great gladness, so great that I felt 
I dared not disturb it. 

“You are still the same Lois,” he said, 
and a faint, a very faint, accent of doubt 
crept into his voice. “ Why don’t you kiss 


” 


outstretched towards drew 


me if you are the same loving Lois? 

The face, but I 
met the appealing glance of the valet’s eyes 
watching me from the doorway, and that 
glance seemed to “For heaven's sake 
do what he asks you.” I resisted the inclina- 
tion to shrink away from the hands that 
lrew me, and stooping over him I kissed 
he blue-eyed man very gently on the check. 
All ina minute his arm went round me. I 
was folded in a embrace, 
kissed my lips, which no 
kissed before. 


colour passed over my 


say, 


t 
l 


close and he 


one had ever 


A queer little thrill ran all along my 
pulses; my heart beat until it seemed as 
though its beating would suffocate me, but 
[ could not move. Some power against 
which I was incapable of struggling, kept 

e still and unresisting in the embrace of 
those masterful My heart gave a 
quick little flutter when the masterful voice 
spoke lo me The 
words were all a variant of the same theme 
—‘Lois, you have come back at last.” 

And still one half of me felt like a base 
and miserable deceiver, whilst the other 
half of me stirred with a curious sense of 


arms, 


in soft, caressing tones, 


elation, 
What had 
Mordaunt who 
upon her lack of 
had | 
1317 


come to me to me 
had prided herself 
sentimentality? By what 
been so transformed that I 


. |: lizabe th 
always 


magi 
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FROM MY WINDOW 


would tolerate what was happening to me 
without a protest? 

Presently the arm round me loosened its 
hold. An expression of extreme weariness 
crossed the face so close to mine ; it sud- 
denly grew grey and lifeless. 

“ Tired,” he said with a breathless gasp, 
“so tired. Don’t go far away. Stay close 
—I must never lose you again—never 


again.” 





His eyes closed, and his faithful servant 
came across the room and gave him some- 
thing out of a glass, signing to me at the 
same time to go into a small room opening 
out of the one in which we were. He joined 
me there a few minutes later, shutting the 
communicating door, 

“He is asleep,” he said in triumphant 
“ Thank God for that—he is asleep 
—and thanks to you, madam,” he added 
quickly. “ The doctor said we must get 
him to sleep at any cost. And he is asleep 
now.” 


accents. 


He looked at me gratefully, and there 
was a question in his eyes, a question which 
scemed to say: “ Has the cost been too much 
for you?” 

“Tam glad I could do anything to help,” 
I answered, flushing brightly. “Has he 
been ill long? And who is 53 

“The lady he calls Lois was the lady he 
Was going to marry, madam,” my com- 
panion broke in. “She went away with 
someone else the day before the wedding. 
My master had ten days’ leave, and every- 
thing fixed up. But he”—the man 
paused, as though the words choked him— 
“he came back ill. They had gassed him, 
and because he was not his 

because he was under the 
weather, Miss Lois threw him over for a 
rich man long past military age.” 


o 





Was 


devils, 


those 


old gay self, 


‘The man’s voice rang with scorn; all his 
stilted left him. He 
humanly, furiously angry with the 
who had broken his master’s heart. 

“ Tfe’s not a soldier by trade, Major Mac- 
Donald isn’t,” the valet went on. “ He was 
an artist, working peacefully here. But he 
joined up because he thought it was _ his 
duty, and well he did his duty, too, I dare 
swear.” 


expression Was 


Vvyoman 


“Were you with him at the front?” I 
asked. 
But he shook his head. 
They wouldn't have me. I tried times 
out of number, but they said my _ heart 


wouldn't stand the strain. Ill be hound 








THE QUIVER 


it would have stood anything the master 
could stand. But p’raps it’s all for the best. 
For when he got bad I was ready to take 
care of him, and if I’d been a soldier in 
France he’d have been left to strangers.” 
He spoke with a tenderness which made a 
lump climb into my throat. Here, at any 
rate 





, was a valet to whom his master was 
a hero. 

“He was ill when Miss Lois threw him 
over, and what she did finished the busi 
ness. Brain fever, the doctors called it—I 
call it a broken heart. But it’s been touch 
and go with him for months, and for longe1 
than I can say he hasn't slept. The doctors, 
they were pretty well in despair. They 
didn’t know what to be at. But now he’s 
asleep—asleep, thank God!” There was 
genuine thankfulness in the man’s voice. 
“And if it hadn’t been for you, madam, I 
believe we should have lost him altogether.” 


<je 

“Now that you have come back we 
can be married at once.” Desmond Mac- 
Donald’s voice, eager and masterful, put the 
question, though it was more a command 
than a question. “ There is nothing to wait 
for—we can be married at once. There is 
nothing to wait for, doctor, is there? ” 

It was a few hours later on that same day, 
and the doctor, a tall, kindly-faced man, 
stood beside the speaker, who was in the oak- 
panelled room downstairs. And I was there 
too—the sick man’s hand rested on my 
shoulder. Hayman, the valet, had fetched 
me hurriedly the moment he woke. 

“There is nothing to wait for,” the 
masterful voice repeated, and the doctor 
turned slowly and looked at me. 

“No,” he said. “If the lady is willing 
there is nothing to wait for. The soone1 
she comes to you the better.” 

I drew my breath in a long gasp. I tried 
to speak, I tried to cry out that what they 
suggested was impossible, unthinkable, 
could not be. But something in the doctor’s 
glance held me silent. 

“She has given me new life.” Again it 
was Desmond MacDonald who spoke. The 
eager, vibrating voice made my heart beat 
fast. “I have risen from the dead because 
Lois has come back.” 

Let me speak to—to the lady for a 
minute or two,” Dr. Henderson said quictly, 
and he took me into a room beyond and 
shut the door betwee 


nh 


‘I can't do it! ” I exclaimed. “ How can 





I do such a thing? I am a strang: 
and he to me. Am I so like thi 
whom he speaks? ” 

“His man says you are extra 
like her,” came the grave reply. 
any Case, Major MacDonald is ob 
the idea that you are the woman 
The real lady is, I understand 
a rich American, and is in the § 

he looked at me narrowly 
save his reason and his life if 
If you disappoint him now, I 
answer for either.” 

‘But how can 1?” I repeat 
“ How can I?” 

For a moment there was sil 
the doctor put a hand on 


and understanding eyes looked 
mine. 

“If 1 am not mistaken,” h 
are one of the mother women 
—one of the helpers. If you are h 
if you want to save a man body 
come to this man’s help. He n 
such a mother woman as jy 


care of him and help him back to 


“ Hle needs just such a mother w 


you are.” The doctor’s words e 
brain, but still I heid back. H 
do otherwise 

“ But when he realises—as h 
some dav—that I am not the ri 
what will happen then?” I ask 

“By then he will have learnt t 
you and love you for yours« 


there looking out into the g 


startling response, 
nothing. 
It was the garden I had 


to see, the garden so tantali 


by that high wall opposite my ro 
my glance could wander over it 
lawn where some late roses still 
on the pergola. I aw tall nfl 
side great clumps of sta | 
daisies; and tnere upon 

purple clematis, and the et 
creeper whose spray had 
amongst the ivy, and ma 

f colour for my eyes to n 
sic 


“It is a gigantic thing t 
to do.” The doctor’s 
mfusion of my thou 


Mat Donald 1 a splendid 


and I could Ol 





Orawn by 
dohn Sutoliffe 


“IT rose to my feet, and for one awful moment 
I stood staring into his face ’’—p, 628 
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came the eager call, and I suddenly knew’ longer sad, now all at once he looked at 


that at the sound of the voice which called me, his brush poised in his hand, and ] 
something in my inmost soul rose up to said gravely and deliberately, But 
word to the’ are not Lois.” 
doctor I opened the door and went swiftly I rose to my feet, and for one awf 
back to Desmond's side and put my hand moment I stood staring into his face w 
the hopeless feeling that an end had « 
“ You shall marry me whenever you like,” to all my newly-found joy—the joy of 
caring for the man I loved For one 


And when for the second time he kissed = ghastly moment I thought he would rey 
my lips, I knew that the beating of my heart diate me, drive me away from hin, tell 1 


gladness—sheer, inexpressible it was Lois, and Lois only he want: 


i 
gladness which I did not attempt to explain that his brain had recovered its balance 
I felt as if we had stood facing one | 
another for years and years, if not f en 
turies, before the puzzled frown pass¢ 1 fre 


“But you are not Lois! ” 


his face, and there leapt into his e\ 


The words I had been dreading broke look which set all my questioning and 
from my husband’s lips three months after doubt at rest. 


derson had said he would. 


our matriage, and in those three months he “You are not Lois,” he said again, but 
had come to lean upon me as Doctor Hen- now he came close to me and put his hands 
I knew without on my shoulders and smiled down into 1 
his telling me—though he told me often eyes. “ The cloud has gone aw from my 
enough too—that I was his chief comfort brain and I know you are not Lois. But I 
and help, the centre of his world. And _ do not want Lois any more. You are | 


now, on this January day when he was than Lois 
painting in his studio, his face eager and are the heart of my world, oh wife of min 
happy, free from haggard care, his eyes no the heart of all my world. 


better than all the worl \ 


, 


Se 
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What Matters 


OT the Word, but the Thought. Not the Deed, 
But the Purpose for which it is done. 


Not the Sacrifice only, the Motive for which it is made. 


Not what Happens, but how we Accept it. 


Not Life, but the Courage we bring. 
Not Success, but the Vision. 


Not Failure, but why we have failed 


That the Thought be sincere. 


That the Purpose be 


high, 


That the Motive be clear. 


All that Happens bi 


That our Bearing be fearless and gay 


Than the Vision that 


gain to the soul. 


gave us the Goal. 


powerless to pain if our feet keep the way. 
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Author of 


“The Boy Who Did 
Grow Up” 


§ 1 
REMEMBER sitting on a doorstep in 
a Sheffield slum a short time ago play 
children. At 
least, they had placed two rows of marbles 


ing marbles with two 


across the pavement, and the vreatest ad- 
venture for them at the moment was to 
Watch me try and roll a penny between the 
rows, because whenever «the feat was 
ac hieved they got the penny 

One of the twain was a boy of ten or 
thereabouts. A typical little street) gamin 
with dark, tousled hair and a grimy face, 
streaked clean in places with lines made by 
tears. The lady beside him, who had a 
flannel petticoat made into a skirt, was, so 
he assured me, hi ister 

It was hi treaky face that set me 
wondering 

“What have you been crying about?” I 


asked him. 


“Muvver’s bin bangin’ me.” 





Illustrations by L, Hocknell 


‘What for? ” 

* Dunno,” 

lhe wistful look on his face made me 
press the subject further. 

“But you’re a happy chap, aren’t you?” 
| suggested. “You won that last penny, 
vknow.” 


“Yes,” he replied a_ little doubtfully, 


turning the penny over in his hand. “When 
I’m tll, that is.” 

“When you're ill? ” 

“Ves. Then I goes to ‘orspittle. I wish 


I could always be ill.’? He 
“But it would be 


sometimes, 
glanced at his sister 
tough on Mabel.” 

The silence of Mabel suggested that it 
might be. And the reason, I soon dis 
covered, was that she would be “banged” if 
he were absent. But she was a year older 
than he, was a useful household utensil of 
sorts, in so far that she could run errands 
and fetch things. 
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They went in terror of blows, these two. 
Very grudgingly they admitted it, as if they 
were divulging some awful secret. So it 
had come about that a companionship, not 
of blood but of adversity, had crept up be- 
tween them. He was a chivalrous little 
slum gentleman, with a treasured memory 
of a month in hospital where they had had 
a gorgeous Christmas tree. He seemed from 
the way he spoke to nurse the conviction 
that he had found his way undiscovered into 
heaven for a month, and then been pushed 
out again as an undesirable. 

The thing he wanted most in the world 
was to go back to a hospital. 

I must confess that, until this day, I had 
never looked on a children’s hospital quite 
like that. To many of us, pain in children 
stirs somessensitive note that will not recon- 
cile itself with the belief that all is right 
with the world. 

We know that to a child, a slum child, 
pain and suffering are an accident, mentally 
considered. When such accident comes, the 
child has not the least notion of why it 
comes. So a children’s hospital had always 
seemed to me a place of infinite disaster, 
rather than a place of refuge—a place 
where little broken things go that have been 
hurt in the rude scuffle of the world. 

But the gallant in West Bar, Sheffield, 
proved to me that I was wrong. I had over- 
looked the fact that slum children know pain 
and suffering as everyday companions, and 
therefore the humanity, the understanding 
of a children’s hospital, is something more 
wonderful than they have ever believed 
possible. The highest reach of kindness 
which may happen into their lives is repre- 
sented by some benevolent old gentleman 
who may chance to throw them a penny, or 
a neighbour who may pass food to them 
when they are hungry, or a street corner 
policeman who, tiring of frightening small 
things, may one day 
kind. 

He taught me a lot, did this gentleman of 
Sheffield. He proved to me by his cherished 
memory that those big buildings which 
shelter suffering children are not -so for- 
bidding as they might seem. That they are 
havens of succour, rather like the wood in 
Barrie’s Dear Brutus, into which humans 
go and get a second chance. 


say something rather 


In some vague fashion I have always 
understood that the wavs of a children’ 
hospital are wonderful ways. A branch of 


medical research that has its tendernesses 


| 
| 
One is somehow more sympathetic towards 
such a hospital rather than any other, or one 
should be. But I had not conceived til] 
now that a child could throw off the recol 
lection of all pain, and yet retain 
memory of happiness experienced the 
And that alone. But then the mind of 
child is the greatest mystery in the world | 
The human masterpiece of simplicity; tl 
supreme copy-book in simplicity given 
Man, so that by its standards shall he le: 
to shape his pot-hooks. | 
And those who nurse sick children, wl 
go on unwearyingly, who can still the cry of 
those small things who do not k wl 


they are hurt. Those wonderfu met 
I did not understand them then I did not | 


= 


know that they have been given a Divir 
licence to understand more than any of us 
about the child mind. They are eitl | 


perfect mothers, or those who have 
themselves with a soul’s rejoicing to nursing 
the children of other mothers. They are th 
great explorers. Since that day 
I have these women fighting for the 
lives of children whose parents they never 
knew, children at the aid-posts in the battl 


in Sheffield 


seen 


of humanity, children who will f 
their ken when they are cured for other 
children who will come in to begin the battle 
anew. It is supreme selfléssn Acl 
ment. To those who think, the royal 
to God. 

It was the little gentleman in Sl! 
who first opened my eyes. All rag and 
hope he was. And I’m glad I met him. 

§ 2 

So one day the mood took me to seck out 
a children’s hospital. I wanted to discove! 
what it was that made a child desire so 


much to go back, that it would prefer to I 
ill if it could only go back. 

I went down inte the East E1 
to the Queen’s Hospital for Children 
Bethnal Green. From the fog of th it 
street I dived into a palace of | 
warmth. 

Inside the hall was a queer 
humanity. Mothers—every ty} 
whose footsteps have alway 


places. And they wait 

all ag children in art 1 I that 
few months old; children who s 
the benches beside their mot} 

at the solemnity of thi reat ] tt 


mystery of what the futu 
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other children who played about without a 


A little nipper in blue caught me about 
the legs and named me for “Father.” I 
disclaimed the honour, and assured him that 
really I was only the postman, The episode 
made a little diversion in that stillness of 
waiting women, women with taut, anxious 
faces and set lips, who feared, and did not 
know, what the future might hold for those 
frail atoms of humanity which they had 
brought with them. 

Then someone whisked me away into the 
office of the secretary, Mr. Glenton-Kerr. 

“Tell me,” I asked him, when we faced 
each other across a desk loaded with papers 
in the little “Tell me about the 
children who come here. I think a sick 
child must be the greatest 
problem of any hospital. It 
seems to me the blue ribbon 
of nursing—fighting for sick 
kids. Where do all the chil- 
dren come from ? 


room 


Of course, 
you cannot take in every case 
that comes along.” 
He studied me 
for a moment. 
“We take in 
any sick child 
that comes along,” 
he answered with 
a queer little 
smile at my ignor 
ance. “The only 
exception is the 
child with an in- 
fectious 


com- 
plaint.” 
“But it seems 


to me that every 
child ailment is 
infec tious,” I said. 
“Take measles and ‘dip’ and 
chicken-pox, There isn’t much 
when you rule out the infectious 
complaints in a child.” 
“Only two hundred different 
ailments,” he replied with a smile. 
“The slums?” I asked. 
He nodded. 
“T ex. the 
slums are respon ' ‘ 
sible for most. 


Scores of accidents! 











OF THE SECOND CHANCE 


feeding a young baby on raw pork! They 
thought of what it all meant. do that sort of 


thing here. Accidents. 


A boy came in to- 


day; his chum had pushed him under a 
motor lorry out of sheer devilment. 
children shut up in houses who fall on the 
fire. Slumdom makes for solitary children. 
Children 
Street accidents—scores of these. 
suffering from neglect. 
here. We _ had 


year.’ 


And 


scalded by kettles. 
Children 
They all come in 
attendances last 


overturned 


107,000 


What a bill of suffering! 
It is hard to appreciate, when sitting with 


a pipe over a cosy home fire, that there 
were 107,000 suffering children in one small 


area of East End London in one year. And, 
as he told me later, 40,000 mothers brought 
in their children for succour 
during the same _ period. 
Forty thousand cases of that 
maternal horror which assails 
those who, by their pains, 
have brought new life into 
the world. Sum it up if you 
can, and you get some idea 
of what this building stands 
for. 


We know that there are 


legions of slum 

y; i f mothers who do 
“ier. pe ~s/éex not care very much 
NS Seey what becomes 
aR of their children; 

ij but there are legions 

j more who do. And 

/ these are the great 

I sufferers; one thinks 
\f// of them as the Mag- 


dalenes at the Cross 
worthy of the Great 


Ss Tenderness. With 

\ the average mother 

Ne in better circum- 

be stances it is a com- 

\\ paratively easy 

\\ thing to telephone 

; ) to the doctor when 

A—{ illness, mysterious 
\ 


\ children they have 


“Te. \ and terrifying, 
4 ‘ 

( \ strikes down those 

) 

} . 

borne. But the anxi- 


i: 7 ao \ ety is greater to the 
What chance has othe 4 Tt a Wad poor. These mothers 
an average child SS OW have the dragged- 
- a slum? _Bad “A little nipper in blue caught me about out dread of what 
eeding. Fancy the legs’’ they are going to 
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say in the morning when the little patient 
is snatched away and taken beyond the great 
doors of the children’s hospital. 

Presently we began to explore the build 
ing, and then I realised for the first time 
what the little gentleman of Sheffield meant 
when he said that he wanted to go back. 
For here the wards were full of happy chil- 
dren; great rooms all windows and light, 
with flowers on the tables, and 
sheets and white beds. 


spotless 


Groups of small 






AJA ie | 
7, “NG 


A 


\\{ 
5 
t | 
\ i | | 
| ie | | | 
| yt | UI 
t if ‘*No one had 


cared for them 
very much be- 
fore; here 
everybody 
cared for them” 


patients crowded round the fires and played 
games; others sat up in their beds, and ran 
motor omnibuses up boards and down the 
other side, or soothed doll to sleep with 
that peculiar care which belongs to a child. 
Now these children, one and all 
out of the depths of many from 
wretched homes. Most of them were friends 
with hardship, and many had never kn 


1 


- had come 
slumdom, 


own 
meant till now And 
they had had to become ill to acquire the 
knowledge. 

Imagine the transformation and the effect 
upon the child mind. From back alleys and 


what real happines 
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chill streets, and doubtful harbourage some. 
where up under leaky roofs, they had « 





ome 
to this No one had cared for them ver 
much before ; here everybody cared for then 
There was no longer any loneline for th 
lonely children, for here no one was lonely 
The old hungry days were as days that had 
never been. And everybody eemed to 
understand everybody else, whereas most of 
these children had never been really und 
stood before. To any child from any in 
this life must be a brief sojourn 1 secret 
heaven. 
Ward after ward full of the me happy 
life Sick children being fought back t 
health. Gaver! " ce n 
chance . 
Bi - 
H 
Hl Yet, in spite of the chatt 
and laughter, the grim batt 
with death was going on 
\ amidst it all In one cot | 
; saw a mound of clothes, and 
it sermed to me th 
tas ~— of the un were comir 
‘ through the window 
the bed This sur 
as Sore prised 1 nce i 
— —_—— ™ was a t i 
went I At tl 
end of the mound pr cted a 
H baby’s head, very small ar 
1} ; wizened Then I n ed tl 
( | the light I had mistaken f 
i sunlight came trom ¢ 
t lobes hidde n in 
I turned to the Sist 
“Are you trying to cook tl 
“We're busy aving it 
sponded “The warmth of the ht 
restoring its temperature It mat 
baby only a few days old, 
in here it had a temperature of on ) 
But the warmth of the 
to norma | it } 
She was very proud of | t. It 
was somebod\ baby ] t 
ind it did not matte And t 
mother would be told that th 
ecure What a to-morrow f I man, 
I thought! 
But the Sister’ greatest tr 
the next cot Here w 1 l { 
two, for whose life they had fought f 
months on end against the encroachment of 


meningit H life had beet ven back 
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to him by the hospital ; outside the reach of 
concentrated medical science he would never 
have had a fighting chance. By night and 
by day they had watched him; week after 
week, month after month, science and care 
allied to bring him back to this. If ever 
a children’s hospital had made out its case, 
here was that case. 

Always the nursing of sick children is the 
most difficult of all human service. It is 
a ceaseless battle. There is no respite, no 
halt. But to those who toil here the life 
of every child is treasure. It has to be 
saved. At whatever the cost it must be 
saved. And however great the weariness, 
that whimpering cry of pain from some little 
sufferer must be soothed. 

Since the beginning of the world the crv 
of a suffering child has been the greatest, 
the most strident call to the heart of a 
woman. 


§ 4 


We went downstairs. Here was a large 
waiting-room devoted to the out-patients. It 
was filled now with waiting mothers ac- 

companied by eg just as I had seen 
them in th They knew, these 
mothers, that when ri brought the chil- 
dren into this chamber all that medical 
science could do for their ailments would be 
done. It was a veritable Hall of Hope. 
Some children’ with eye trouble, others 


e outer hal 


awaiting medicine, others down for examina- 
tion of some injury—a long queue that 
nec led succour, 

We passed out across the vard to the 
laboratories where men in white aprons ex 
perimented ceaselessly, day after day, to 
gain another step forward in the battle for 
children. Hicre were some of the finest 
brains in London, men who had all the full 
ness of ripened youth and were giving it te 
help childt 

One among them I remember clearly. He 
id been taken a prisoner in the war and 
ried into Germany. Tere the German 
with the keen eve for those of medi 
knowledge, recognised him as a man more 
brilliant than his fellows in scientific in 
quiry, and put him at the head of a great 
( ata hment of medical science. But now, 
s soon as he was set free, he had come 
hehe ve to the experimental room under 
the wards to go on exploring, probing, 
always exploring, that some unknown child 
of s!umdom might benefit by what he 
learned. : 


He fascinated me with his tubes of healthy 
microbes, his exactitude of description, the 
keen alert eyes of him. And, somehow, my 
thoughts switched off to the little gentleman 
of Sheffield who, of course, had known 
nothing about the magicians who worked 
hidden away in the laboratories and places 
with Bunsen burners and test-tubes, who 
made friends with microbes, and gave all the 
knowledge that searching Youth had fought 
for and acquired in order that the burden 
upon the frail shoulders in the slums might 
be eased a little, and some small form 
relieved of its hurt. 

This hospital, as I soon discovered, was 
a vast factory of health. For all suffering 
slum children, the place of the second 
chance. But it had its tragedy. This aiding 
of over a hundred thousand children every 
year, this constant battle against disease, 
the outpouring, regardless of expense, for 
some little urchin in order to save his life, 
cost vast sums of money. I climbed to the 
height of the building and from the platform 
outside gained a proper perspective of the 
enormous area in which the battle was goin 
on. One saw from this position a sea 

ighted windows, with the white caps of 
nurses flicking past in the great hustle. 

I was told that a large portion of this 
hospital would have to be closed in the 
current year unless sufficient funds were 
forthcoming to keep the threatened wards 
open. This hospital, which boasts that it 
has never turned away a sick child, would 


4 
of 


at last have to shut its doors at times against 
the little derelicts of the slums. To many 
it would mean death; to many more added 
pain, 

To me, and to most, it is unthinkable that 
a children’s hospital should ever have to 
close its doors against a sick child. One 
hour of the cost of the war and none of them 
would ever have an anxious moment re 
earding the future. To all children who 
suffer their doors would stand wide. 

The State needs life. All life, all Youth 
is the State’s greatest asset. And it is the 
State’s defence to preserve that injured life 
which with care may yet become its citizens. 
But the State will not finance children’s 
hospitals because the State has as yet but a 
vague idea of its responsibilities as a parent. 
Nevertheless, it is growing wise by easy 
stages, is our old State. And some day 
will know what it owes to the child, rich o1 
poor, and will foot the bill for the slums’ 
breakages. 
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Meanwhile those who fight their uphill 
battle go on alone. And be it remembered 
that for these weak ones our great dead 
gave their youth in this war. 
as a national family, throw in our shillings 
and keep open these children’s hospitals we 
have failed those who gave their youth. 

I remember as I was going out of the 
hospital that day meeting a woman who was 
taking her convalescent child home. She 
interested me particularly, because she stood 
for some moments on the doorstep looking 
back as if she were waiting for someone. 
As I passed I went up and spoke to the 
child. 

It had been ten months in hospital and it 
was going home. I say “it,’’ but as a 
matter of fact, it was a little boy. He did 
not want to go home, and he was crying 
plaintively. The mother seemed to me, 
when I spoke to her, distraught. She had 
been through ten months of torment, she 
assured me, owing to the child’s illness. 


” 





If we cannot, 


“T wish ’e wouldn't carry on so,” she said 
“Goin’ ’ome, ’e is. Worritin’ ’isself becos 
’e’s forgotten Cryin’ an’ all that. 
3ut Jimmy don’t want to come. An’ I’ve 
saved ’is birfday for ter-day. I’ve got a 
surprise for ’im at ‘ome.  Ain’t children 
rum uns! ” 

She gave me a weak smile. But I caught 
the eye of Jimmy. In that moment Jimmy 
and I understood one another. You cannot 


"is sock. 


miss that “wireless”? children give you 
when they mean business. And I got it 
direct from Jimmy, just as I had had it 


from the little gentleman in Sheffield. We 
understood each other at 
didn’t want to go home 
“Look here,’ I said to his 
‘Timmy’s had a good time, 


once—]Jimmy 


mother. 
; They’ve given 
him back his health: 
giant of him. 

sort of person. 
night 


they've made a young 
And Jammy isn’t a forgetting 
You just tuck him close to 
Know 
Indians or pirates 
The woman obviously 


anything about Red 
thought T was mad. 
She smiled in that queer way which clearly 
said, “I know you! ” 

“Well, you just talk to Jimmy,” T said. 
“Hang the sock. Let him lose every sock 
he ever had. But keep the surprise till he 
goes to bed. You know, children don’t 
think what a great place home is till they 
go to bed.”’ 

She looked at me with wavering reassur 
ance as if she had suddenly 
new hope 


di covered a 
Then without further word she 


gripped the protesting Jimn 
hand, and disappeared 


strect. 


In 


I wondered as I turned aw: 


mental] 
clang behind him, or 
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heard 


he ¢ 
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going home to a good tim 
I think from the look on 
that he was. 
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Little Folks, who 

was the janitor of 

their funds, took ~ # 2 
counsel with the 

people at the big ~- 2d 

slum hospital, and 


set out to secure a 
large house by the 
sea that might carry 
out to the last letter 
all that the children 
who had done this 
thing might desire. 
Not a tumble-down 
house, but a modern 
place at Little Com- 
mon, near Bexhill, 
which, with a 
alterations, could be 
easily made into an 
ideal home for con- 
valescent children, 
or children who re- 
quire more nursing 
with the sea’s help. 
The house was 
bought, lock, stock 
and barrel, with its 


few 


eight acres of 
ground, and stands 
near the sea tilled 
with children from 
the slums. A lasting memorial to the 
generosity of British children who have 
never needed a second chance. A great 


effort which has brought light into small 
lives upon which the night of poverty had 
closed in. Since those days when the chil- 
dren set out to create this Home they have 
contributed over eight thousand pounds of 
their pocket-money to keep it going. 

And it is a most wonderful place. I 
would like every child who has never been 
sick and lonely in a back attic and watched 
the flickering shadows on the wall made by 
a guttering candle, to see this Home which 
the children created. I am quite sure there 
are some would never want to come 
away. For it contains the happiest family 
that could ever be found tucked away in a 
country house. ; 

I went the long drive and stumbled 
upon it unawares A burst of children’s 
laughter came to me as the door was opened 
—teal, happy laughter 


who 


If you have come 
out of desolate driving rain into shelter, the 
laughter of children is wine in the blood. 
An2 I knew that children who laughed as 
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) 
a 
, ‘* The sea is the most 
} wonderful thing that 
: ever happened ”’ 
“a 
a 7 
¢ nq 
« ‘ € ° 
€,, these children did could 
any want for nothing in the 
= world. It was laughte1 
full and_ rich. For a 
happy child's To-day is all life; it knows no 
moment beyond the present, and need: 
none. 
In the big play-room children were every- 
where. They mancuvred armies of toy 


soldiers on the floor. Two little girls in a 
runner-boat—the latest toy——came across the 
floor, butted into the grand army, knocked 
down Foch and sped away to the window. 
The army builders did not care; they put 
out their Haig and went on with the game. 
In a corner a mite of two gazed at the 
smother and hustle with the sublimely wise 
eyes that babies have—eyes that know every- 
thing and miss nothing. A little tubercular 
fellow, propped up in a specially built cot, 
threw out a Zulu imfi along the window 
ledge, and quite agreed with my opinion 
that it was the greatest army that ever was. 

I was seeking sickly children, but kere, 
except in a few noticeable cases, was ap- 
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parent health. The reason 
Che vitality of children is the most sensitive 
and responsive of all vitality; it corresponds 
to that of the drooping plant which in 
one glorious hour of sup bursts into new 
Here, the sea air, the 





was obviou 


careful 
effect ot 


strength. 
mothering, the temperamental 
kindness upon the little minds which grope 
and search only for kindness, carry the 
gifts of health. For the child is so beauti 
fully and artistically tuned by its Maker to 
catch all that is fine in its little world, that 
if the harsh, the worst of life, is by ci 
cumstances forced upon it, the health and 
growth of that child to ihe sun of its day is 
cramped and spoiled. 

I was thinking about the thing 
humanity can do for a child when the Sister 


s that real 


touched my arm. 

“See that boy over there?” sh 
pointing to a small boy who 
mighty castle of bricks upon the floor. “He 
has been nearly dead several times. He has 
been our most difficult case It’s been a 
big fight—and look at him! 

To me he seemed a little giant with fat, 


ruddy cheeks, and keen life in his eyes. No 


> 
longer a slum breakage, a little sapling 
shaping up for the battle of lif 
“He'll never be better than he is now,” she 


told me, and [ knew what she meant. Life 
was not going to offer the buil 





very much. But she had nursed him back to 
the best that human ingenuity could give, 
she had fought for him—and there was pride 


in her voice—she had beaten the doctor 
Nothing very stable 
be done for him, but the 
children had created had done more. 


more, than whole decades 


institution these 
much 
of medical science 
and wonderful humanitarian Government 

In the hands of some children with pocket- 
money lay the gift of life to this 





They could have spent it on those cur 


useless things that children so often buy 
when they do not know tl meaning of 
every penny. But thes lren boug 


life with part of their pocket-moneyv, and 
child. It meant a littl 


self-sacrifice; they have never 


they gave it to this 


to whom they have ven this priceless thir 
Life, but they did it. 
What amused me about this room 


crambling happ life wa tl old doe that 
it on its hauncl on the floor —a red 
terrier who looked and tudied th ! ‘ 


ment and that, and seemed 


that was going on 
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creature when I hovered between life and 
death, of the certainty that came to me when 
my mother approached my bed and stood 
there, hour after weary hour, night and day ; 
of the secret, tender words she whispered to 
me in that grey hour of early dawn, as in 
the noontide when the sun spilt itself 
against the orange blinds. All she said may 
have been nothing, but I remember now, 
three decades later, that it was what she 
said that made me fight, not the medicine 
and the formal visits of the doctor, but that 
nearness in the dark, which to me was 
strength. 

It is the same with these children. To 
link souls with them in adversity—that is 
And the Little 
Folks Home, however well organised, might 
have failed but for that influence there. In 
Sister Seymour-Ure, conducts the 
Home, they have the personification of the 
mother instinct. The perfect mother—the 
mother understands. By the little 
patients she is adored. And, however big 
the family, it is, to her, never big enough. 

It is so great a gift, this mothering of 
sick children, that I have never been able to 
understand it. I have stood by the beds of 
sick children and felt like an elephant in a 


where these people score, 


who 


who 


china-shop. I have wanted to say: “ Look 
here, old chap, I know all about this rotten 
leg, but we're going to get through. This 


is ‘some ’ battle, and we’ve got to keep our 
end up.” I’ve thought of all sorts of brave 
things I’d say to children. But the link is 
missing. I love children; above all things 





that are born of this 
miserable earth, I love oy 
them. In odd moments of ey, wes 
self-examination I have @, ~ rj . 
said to myself: “Why 3) J }pyj ft 
—~ \ 

cannot) you creep into Wi a-ha I 
their little souls and be Py We We tbe 
just as they are?” | | il | ; 

I've tried, I've spent rn Wy set it lel | 
years trying And I never At <r 
get quite there, But LG) 
women can. They just |I Gd 
sail in and win all that 1 re) | ( 
have ever wanted. ] sup- S 
pose we men are the 
funny animals who prance and make amuse ‘ue 
ment, we lumbering, heavy people. © 


§ 6 


I have come to the conclusion that slum 
children adote hospitals because the love 


they find there reminds them of the love 
their lives might have known. 

Verily, it must be so at the Little Folks 
Home, for this place brings complete trans- 
formation to the life of any slum child. 

The average slum mother knows nothing 
of child welfare because the State has never 
bothered to teach her. And the incessant 
burden of life, the never-ending toil and 
poverty and general wretchedness, has stifled 
in some measure that mother instinct which 
automatically occurs in woman at the event 
of birth. That mental fineness, which is 
the secret of understanding children, dis- 
appears when the existence is so harsh that 
it numbs the better senses. So the sick and 
lonely child in the attic gets little or nothing 
done for it. 

But one day, when the first jabs of real 
anxiety come to the mother, the small suf- 
ferer is switched away to a_ children’s 
hospital, like that at Bethnal Green. Yet 











‘* Then we went upstairs into the big, 
light dormitories "’ 
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there are some ills which the greatest chil- 
dren’s hospital cannot cure, which doctors 
cannot cure. For these there is only one 
doctor—the sea. 

So after some weeks at the Queen’s Hos- 
pital the little patient is sent with a quota 
of fellow sufferers in charge of a nurse to 
the Little Folks Home at Bexhill. 

Here are and sunshine, more bright 
wards and white beds, toys and food in 
plenty, and milk. If the children ever think 
about it, which I do not suppose they do, 
the cow at the Little Folks Home must 
seem to them rather like the cruse of oil, 
for there are oceans of milk. And happy 





sea 


playfellows, with games on the sands in 
summer, in the hay, a donkey to ride: 
everything that makes life happy for a 
child. 

But when they are cured they have to go 
back. That is the tragedy. In some far- 


on day, when the State reaches adolescence 
in its knowledge of children, it may put 
out a helping hand to those whom private 
enterprise has cured and saved from the 
death-roll. It will take due count of them, 
and see to it that lives thus mended shall 
never again be broken, It will garner them 
in, and, in the fullness of time, train them 
to be not street gamins, defenceless against 
pest disease, which shall undo all these pri- 


vaté workers have striven for, but useful 
and healthy citizens, with definite life 
missions. It will catch our aim- 
less youth and train it to useful 
ends. For then it will have real- 
ised that all childhood is the 












promise of to-morrow, that injur 


d child. 


hood is spoiled seed that otherwise might 


il) 


mature. 


And so I regard the Home wh 


children made with their pence som 
thing rather wonderful that is teaching the 
State its business. It is saving life all the 
time and giving it back to the State. Chil- 
dren come here from the deeps of the human 
pool and are nursed back to health. The 
go and other children come. And so the 
years pass. Changing faces and an eve! 
present battle. And a family that nev 
grows up. 

I remember a slum child’s first night in a 


sat up in bed, a small 


Barnardo Home. He il] 
figure in a smother of whiteness, 
on his pinched face at the big dormitory 


He told the nurse who tended him that he 


azement 






was looking for a garden. 

“What garden?” she asked. 

‘They told me,” he said timidly, “that 
when I came here I should find a big gar- 
den, and ponds and fish, and if I had a pain 
in my stomick somebody knew, an’ I 
wouldn't ever be hungry, an’ the wouldn't 
be any more fights down our street.” 

If that is a stems child’ nception of a 
garden, the children wt 1 the | 
Folks Home have built a paradise. W 
their pence they are giving back lif 
happiness to the slums’ wreckage—hapy 
ness which, like the sweetness of roses 

bergamot and rare he , Carries 

its memory thre h t 

lives where the bett hinge al 
Lane 


human existence ! 
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The Pink 
Kimono 


HE had longed for a real 
Japanese kimono, the sort of thing 
one sees illustrated in the more ex- 


always 


pensive weeklies or in the windows of those 
exclusive little shops in the neighbourhood 
of Sloane Square. She knew perfectly well 
—her name, by the way, was Lettice Merri- 
dew—that it was an absurd, useless longing. 
What good would a kimono be to a clerk 
earning two pounds a week? Nobody would 
ever see it, and it would cost the equivalent 
of about a hundred lunches. Yet, all the 
same, she longed for it. 

Then something rather curious happened. 
An invitation came from her school friend, 
Margaret Allison, to stay with her. They 
had been great chums in the old Brussels 
Convent days. But the war had cut their 
schooldays short, and almost directly after- 
wards Margaret had married a rich man, 
ld enough to be her father. Letty had 
hardly scen her since. The war for her 
id meant the difference between comfort 


1 poverty. For nearly five years now she 
ad been in London working for her living. 
She didn’t like the work much, but still 


she stuck to it. 

She considered the invitation. It did 
seem a coincidence that only the day before 
she had been told she could take her be- 

ted last year’s holiday now if she wished. 


} 


She had wondered if it were worth while. 





liday in February is not very exciting. 
Now she read the letter again. “We shall 
quite alone,” Margaret wrote. “My hus 
od deal of an invalid, so we 
That decided Letty. 
No entertaining meant that she would not 
need expensive evening And, 
althon gh she had a pertect passion fol 
etty clothes and n anaved always to look 
tter dri 


rdly ever entertain.” 


frocks. 


ssed than, on her income, would 

possible, still she knew her limits. 
WW in ten minutes she had made up her 
nind, in twenty written a hasty note of 

eptance, and in half an hour she had 
reviewed what clothes she had and what 
(they were mostly “must 
ves”), Within a week she was at Mostyn. 


N 
station. She 


must |} e 





Margaret met her at the 
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A Story of Values—and Love 
By 
Dorothy Marsh Garrard 


had altered in the five years since they had 
met. She had donned the rather aloof, 
impersonal manner that so many women 
scem to acquire with riches. She was quite 
kind, but Letty felt she had grown into one 
of those people who don’t really care much 
about anything or anybody, which is a pity, 
especially when one’s home is a glorious 
place, sixteenth century, with a park hun- 
dreds of acres round, like Mostyn Court. 
Lettice did not feel overpowercd ; she loved 
the country and old things, but she felt a 
little lonely. Margaret’s husband was so 
At dinner, when she took 
his arm into the oak-panelled dining-room, 
she was quite relieved to see a fourth place 
laid at the table, which would have held 
forty. In a minute a young man came in, 
a young man with a fresh face, very blue 
eyes, and who walked a little stiffly. 
“This is Mr. Heldon, my husband’s secre- 
tary,” said Margaret, introducing them in 
her quiet, casual way. The young man’s 
face brightened perceptibly. After dinner 
he came into the chintz parlour, which 
was much cosier than the dining-room, and 
sat down beside Letty and talked to her. 
She felt glad he was there. Although she 
knew quite well that Margaret was barely 
two years older than she was, she seemed 
to have centuries 


very invalidish. 


grown centuries and 
away. 

They went early to bed. Later on Mar- 

With her dark 
back in a_ plait 
she looked younger, somehow. And s! 
had on the most wonderful kimono that 
Letty had ever seen. It was pale pink, with 
birds and flowers embroidered all over it 


When Letty 


earet came into her ro 


hair hanging down her 


in the most glorious shades, 
saw it she gasped. 

“Why, Meg,” she cried, falling back into 
the name of their school days, “you've got 
the very kimono I’ve always dreamt of in 
my nicest dreams.” 

Margaret smiled. The 
enthusiasm amused her. 
child,” she 
from the fire and 


younger girl's 
‘You funny said, turning 
howing off the soft rose 


shades. “Fancy dreaming of a kimono! 
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Why, I always think they're rather silly, 
impracticable sort of things.” 

“That’s just it. You can have all the 
silly, impracticable things you want, so 
you don’t want them. I can’t; therefore I 
long for them. And the next best thing, if 
you can’t have a thing in reality, is to 
dream you've got it.” 

Again Margaret smiled. “You're a quecr 
infant, Letty; just the same as ever; not 
grown bored with life in general, like most 
of us.” Her voice was a little cynical, but 
her eyes were kindly. 

And the next morning, when the maid 
came in with Lettice’s morning tea, she 
brought a parcel, with Mrs. Allison’s love. 
And in it was the pink kimono, as beautiful 
by daylight as night. Letty nearly went 
mad with joy. She tried it on so many 
times she was late for breakfast. 

That morning Margaret, who, despite 
her air of complete leisure, attended to a 
great deal of the business of the estate, 
had an imp rtant appointment. “What 
would you like to do?” she asked Letty. 
“If you’d care for a walk with the dogs, 
I'll see if Roger can spare Mr. Heldon to go 
with you.” 

Ralph Heldon came, and he and Lettice, 
accompanied by half a dozen dogs, went 
for a long tramp over the fields. When 
they were not whistling one or other of 


I 





the dogs to heel, or restraining the pro 
pensitics of Jock, the Scotch terrier, for 
chasing chickens, they talked. They found 
they had lots to say to each other. Letty 
learnt that Ralph Heldon had been really 
badly crocked up in the war. His leg 
would never be quite right again. But he 
had regained his health otherwise, and h 
felt he ought to go back and do a man’s 
work in the world. 

Letty came back to lunch with rosy cheeks 
and a huge appetite. She felt she 


] , 
love d 
the country in these late winter days, 


when 
the promise of spring seemed already in 
the air. 

a, 


se 

Her fortnight, for Lettice, passed only 
too quickly. When Margaret inquired, a 
half smile on her lips, if she were bored, 
she denied the imputation indignantly. She 
said she was having a lovely time. But 
how much the companionship of Ralph 
Heldon had to do with it she did not ask 
herself. Mr. Allison was ill for 


a few days, 
so while his Vile Was a good de 


al with him, 





it left the young secretary 
1 He and Lettice gre 


strangely enough, she 


very thought of offic 
brance of them away 


were of much more intere 
when it came to the | 


daffodil wood in 


taking two or three of th 
before breakfast, and she a 
through the daffodil wood. 
1is sheltered copse, 


Ralph Heldon there, 


into bed, and was 


had taken a great fancy 


something like sin 
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‘ill 
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She had on the most wonderful kimono 
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fire still dimly burning on the hearth, and 


d slowly burnt its way through the skin 
to t wood beneath. 


I 

Lettice stood petrified. Fire was het 
reatest horror. She was terrified at even 
; lash she remem 

bered Margaret had said that if the Court 
were to catch fire it w burn like tindet1 
and there was not a fire station for miles. 
The wood began to crackle, and, with a 
cloud of smoke, a larger flame burst out. 
She drew a long breath and flew downstairs. 


1 


ie had suddenly caught 


ht of a patent fire extinguisher which 
s always kept there. She burst it open, 
flur ntents on the now burning bench, 
nd then, turning tail, fled upstairs again. 
rt} rvants’ « rs, she knew, were in 


ar distant wing. M et and her hus- 
nd had their suite of ns at the end 


f the long co lor but Ralph Heldon 


ept just at the top of the stairs. She had 
ten seen him going t of | 
m Now iu pral at t ( r and 
burst it n 
“There’s a fire down ; in the hall! 


he shouted. T 





\ hat there came a confused blur of 
and dogs barking, and smoke and 

S ne s! . and men running about and 
ke again. They were all choking with 

t | > fire w nut. For a big 
bl *n checked just in the nick of 
was hurt, but they were all 

1 very dirty and very hunerv. 

Lettice, her face and hands_ hurriedly 
hed and the pink 0 slipped on 
» hide the deficiencies of her dress under- 
neath, went into Marga s little sitting- 
1 upstairs, wl they all sat round the 





and drank coffee. 


1 anything in the rid. 
Only Ralph w: silent He sat there 
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I 
r\dily, hardly eating, and n he excused 
f and went to bed Letty wondered 
were feeclir ill She knew it wa 
ly thr ag oa ae ee ee 
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Drawn by 
Bailiol Salmon 


“Roger Allison thanked her for what 
she had done. C Ralph was silent’’ 
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some fresh air?” he said impulsively. With- 
out waiting for her answer he hailed a 
passing taxi. 

“Drive out there’s a 
breeze,” said Ralph Heldon, a little vaguely, 
to the chauffeur, who, being a man of sense, 
took them to the biggest and the greenest 
park in town. 

They did not talk much. They did not 
know quite what to say. Lettice resigned 
herself to the pleasure of the moment, to 
the joy of leaning back with the cool air 
blowing on her forehead. 

“Oh, the office was so stuffy,” she said 
at last. “Why, do you know, even in this 
weather some of the old fogies, clerks and 
people who have been there for generations, 
don’t like having the windows open. And 
all we others have to suffer.” She closed 
her eyes a minute to let the air blow on her 
hot eyelids. made her open 
them. Ralph was looking at her urgently, 
almost feverishly. 





somewhere, where 


Something 


As she watched him she 
saw the beads of perspiration come out on 
his forehead. Yet he had looked compara 
tively cool a minute before. 

“Was it true, then, after all?” he 
denly burst out. 


sud- 
His eyes wore an agonised 


expression. 


“Was what true?” Letty looked at him, 
bewildered. 

“Why, are you really a clerk in an 
office ?” 

She opened her eyes still wider in 


astonishment. 
“Of course.” 
wondered ? 
“And I thought it was all a fake.” THis 
voice shook. “You told me the first day 
you worked for your living, but even then 
it seemed hardly as if it 


What could he mean, she 


could be true. 
You were so pretty and unspoilt and fresh 


A working girl doesn’t look like that. And 
then your clothes. You think men go about 
with their eyes shut and don’t know what 


things cost.” 
moment, 


Despite the tension of the 
Letty smiled faintly as she re- 


membered those 


home-made blouses, that 
turned and re-turned coat and skirt. “No 
clerk could afford such things, and you 


weren't the sort to have them given to you. 
Sut afterwards I began to believe you. I 
wanted to, you see. I dreamed all sorts of 
although always at the back of my 


mind I ne 


dreams, 


Then that 


came 


ver felt quite certain. 
night, after the fire, when you 
Mrs. Allison’s room in that | 


into 
. | nk silky, 
satiny, ¢ mbroidere¢ 


knew you must 





have lied to me. Why, I'v n them in 
the shops myself, and seen the prices, ] 
supposed you had-done it just for fun. T’ 
read sometimes that girls do S 








of things for fun. I tried to find out fi 
Mrs. Allison afterwards, but was an 
with me. I thought she believed I had been 
running after you for your 1 
Suddenly Lettice laughed. 
“Running after me for my money! Oh, 
dear!” she said. “And I had ; lary 
two pounds a week; it’s two pounds twels é 
and six now, but it was two pounds ther e 
And it never occurred to you to ask = 
yourself,” she went on, her t N 
anger coming into her eyes, “just to giy ne 
me a chance, to see if I had any explanatior ¥ 
to give. Do you call that just , = 
‘No; I call it dashed foolishness.” Hi 
voice was savage. She almost mpt 
the ferocity in it. “I’ve no « 
leg to stand upon. There’s no re yn 
you should forgive me, except pt tl 
I’ve suffered too. I had t away. | U1 
couldn’t stand seeing the pl , the house, 
the fields, the daffodil wood, 1 you | ¥ 
been.” 
And Margaret gave 1 t] k 
Letty put in irrelevantl) H anger | | 
gone, but she was pos 
desire to laugh, or cry, 
mind which. “Oh, men 
most stiff-necked creat 
They think they know so 1 h about tl 
they know nothing of.” ; 
rt ere’s only one } I 
now, Letty”—he had 
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Pitfalls for 
the Married 


SUPPOSE if there be one thing more 

than another that is giving our English 

judges concern at this moment it is the 
obvious and widely spread weakening of 
the Marriage Tie. For English law is not 
like French law, rigid and enshrined in a 
Napoleonic code. It is built on precedent, 
and, as Tennyson said, *‘ Freedom slowly 
broadens down from precedent to precedent.” 
Little wonder, then, our lawgivers in our 
divorce and criminal courts are perturbed 
and anxious. ‘To-day precedents about 
matrimony are multiplying at an enormous 
rate, and ideas of freedom are in this 
critical hour often almost indistinguishable 
from licence ! 


Where will it End ? 

Where is it all to end? A year ago the 
extraordinary leap in the number of charges 
of bigamy shocked and affrighted the public 
onscience almost beyond measure. Equally 
a few weeks ago the rise in the number of 
divorce petitions held both preachers and 
teachers spellbound. During the war we 
had, I grieve to admit, been forced to talk 
ipologetically of war marriages, but never, 





I suppose, in our most depressed moments 
had we fancied that, suddenly and pitilessly, 
would many war homes collapse under the 
first breath of peace realities—so many 
ouples clamour to be relieved of their vows, 
heedless of all we had hoped from them and 
all they had themselves pledged. 

I, for one, wish very much that we could 
predict that the soul sickness of the times 
would end in the law courts, and that the 
mischief caused by false thoughts about 
matrimony would be circumscribed to actual 
wrongdoers Unfortunately, the weight of 
evidence is against this optimism. Quite by 
accident the other day I had to examine a 
humber of copies of newspapers of repute, 
Ul of a recent issue, and frankly I was both 
startled and amazed at the number of 
articles they had printed on topics connected 
With marriage. Here are a few of their 
litles: ‘‘ Thinnest Wedding Ring in the 


A Present-Day Problem 
By 
Stanhope W. Sprigg 


World—American marriages entered into 
lightly and broken by mutual arrangement 
without fuss’; ‘‘ Need Marriage be a Fail- 
ure ?”’; “Do Husbands want Romance or 
Practical Affection ?”; “‘ Too Much Fun— 
£50,000,000 a year on dull and unhealthy 
amusements ’’; ‘‘ Does the Modern Wife need 
a Master ?’’; ‘‘ The Deceitfulness of the 
Modern Lover”; and ‘“‘ Gentle, Forgiving 
Men take a Back Seat—cads nowadays get 
worshipped.” 

Well, if this kind of article be symptom- 
atic of the present domestic problems of 
the ‘“‘ common, dim populations,” I say un- 
hesitatingly it behoves us all to think very 
seriously of the Pitfalls of the Married. 
Apparently they have within the last few 
years either ramified and multiplied, or 
married people have grown more and more 
intolerant of life’s inherent discipline. Which 
can it be ? 


Our Fleeting Ideals 





Personally, I don’t believe that circum- 
stances have changed so much as the weekly 
press would like to make us think. Indeed, 
I fancy it is ourselves—our ideals, or, if you 
like, our lack of ideals—that are to blame 
for a good deal of the present mischief. We 
have, for one thing, been so busy with other 
problems that our young people have missed 
a great deal of wise guidance that was their 
due as to the real significance of married life, 
the problems matrimony presents, and the 
noblest ends to be achieved by the wedded. 
Let us talk about marriage again, then, but 
not in the hectic, strident fashion of the 
articles I have quoted. VDitfalls—yes, there 
are pitfalls! It will not hurt one of us to 
admit their existence, but I imagine that if 
we examine them quite closely we shall 
find that they are very like the cross spoken 
of in the ‘‘ Imitation of Christ’: “In the 
cross is salvation; in the cross is life; in 
the cross is protection from thine enemies ; 
in the cross is joy of spirit!”’ for often 
difficulty and trouble prove the truest hand- 
maidens to a happy marriage, 
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Married Life is not 
a Summer Promenade 











The mischief, unquestionably, is that in 
married life we all start out, more or less, 
with a delusion that it is a kind of festive 
summer promenade across realities. Here 
and there in the past we have come across 
matrimonial derelicts. Very sad of course, 
but very human and quite explainable! 
We, at all events, are wiser, better, cleverer, 
and cannot fall into any of those quagmires. 
And not until we have been thumped good 
and hard in the back, or doubled up quite 
suddenly in the middle of life’s road, do we 
realise that there is a good dose of homely 
truth for us in the saying, ‘‘ Men and women 
are very much alike !”’ 

I remember once meeting one of our 
cleverest women novelists who had a pas- 
sion for asking men how they would define 
marriage. I found that I was soon put to 
the question, and I told her I thought it 
was “a discipline.” To-day I am not sure 
that I can add very much to that definition, 
although I remember I once wrote: “A 
man never hears the truth before marriage. 
He never hears anything but the truth 
after marriage!”’’ This last, however, is 
only a feeble attempt at a witticism. Let 
us take the Pitfalls of the Married very 
largely. as they exist and as they actually 
present themselves, Roughly, I believe 
they can all be divided under three heads : 


1. Yourselves. 
2. Your position. 
3. Your relatives, 


But by far the most important are un- 
questionably yourselves, for if you observe 
intently the cases of marital shipwreck with 
which you have become acquainted, you 
will inevitably find that personal differences 
were the beginning of disaster, 


Our Fatal Blindness 


There is an old saying amongst theologians 
that Satan’s chief weapon in his warfare 





against humanity is his power to close our 
eyes to our own faults and to open our eyes 
very widely indeed to the failings of other 
people. In other words, most of us are 
intensely alive to the faults of our life 
companion, and dead to our own blunders. 

We are all of us, I fear, very like that 
terrible criminal who was executed at 





Newgate years ago. His murd 
of a peculiarly brutal and 


sh 1d been 


volting de- 


scription, but when he was tapped on the 
shoulder whilst in bed in the condemned 
cell and roused from a p dreamless 





sleep on the morning of execution, his thought 
was not of his victims, or of a1 le-hearted 
act of contrition. He said di ly, ‘‘ What 
day is this, then ? ”’ Monday,’’ answered 
the chief warder in hollow accents. ‘ Dear 
me,’’ said the murderer as he groped abo 
for his socks, ‘‘ J am begiin y ¢ badly 
aven’t I” 
The Acid Test of Exverience 
Ordinarily, I suppose most ing married 
couples start out with a conviction that 
whatever little secret mean 
they may hide in their own hearts, t 


is all that fancy has portrayed him. Th: 
comes the acid test of experie1 
nobody is exactly what we take him to | 
Poison Doubt gains its first entry into 
mind. ‘‘ I have been deceived !” poor 
Phyllis moans in the awful 


Olitude of 


own drawing-room, and instantly ther 
flashes into her mind all the stories 
warnings about married misery she has ever 
heard. She does not remember the geni 


description given by the Autocrat of th 
Breakfast ‘Table 
personalities which each man _ inevitably 
encloses in his nature. For instance, ther 
is her John. He is not only her John 


about the number of 


1, John—as she sees him, but 

2. John—as he sees himself, 

3. John—as the world knows him, 
}. John—as his relatives know hit 
5. John—as his mother r nises hi 
6. John—as he really is! 


This list, of course, is capable of indefinite 


expansion, and could, I suppose, be vari 
from day to day, almost from ir to ho 
particularly if John has not had a properly 
cooked lunch, or has missed his accustom¢ 
evening tramp across the ficlds. Alas! « 
young friend Phyllis is no philosopher. A 
unknown to herself, she has, with the first 
rough peep into human nature, joined th 
ranks of the misunderstood and the d 
ceived, and although love 1 light het 


path thereafter in vivid, never-to-be-fo1 


gotten patches, the secret Poison Doubt 
will continue to work mischief within het 


breast, 
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a bad sort, but rather dense, you know, and 
not too observant, feels a cold draught has 
sprung up somewhere—that nothing is quite 
so genial and radiant as it was—and comes 
then a moment when nerve-wracked Phyllis 
cries aloud to him her disillusion and fool- 
ishness ! 

Poor child! She does not mean a quarter 
of the terrible 
then crystallises into speech. 
But, they stand 
in their ghastly permanence. 
And although it may _ not 
happen the first time or even 


charges she 


once said, 


the hundredth time, John 
does eventually say to him- 
self in dead earnest, ‘“‘ By 
Jove! Phyllis really means 
this!” And a wound is 
made that never’ wholly 
heals ! 

Indeed, too often one 
wound follows another in @ 


rapid succession, and the 
man may take refuge in 
feeble jokes from the comic 
papers about the 
of husbands, 


sufferings 
and the woman 
may take relief in the cheap 
sympathy of 
wedded = girl 


and un- 
until a 
real scene of agony arises 


silly 
friends, 


And there comes a 


noise and a 
blinding rain, 


And life is never the same again! 


The Iris 


Why should we ask 


for Perfection ? 








But why are we so keen that 
should be perfect 
clear as noonday 
perfect. And have any 
longing for perfection of any sort in mar- 
ned life, should we not 


tect one first 


the other 
First of all, it is as 
that nobody is, or can be, 


secondly, if we 


seek to be the per 
\fter all, there is tremend- 
ous virtue in example, and the lessons we 
learn in attempting to grow into the model 
husband, or the wholly irreproachable wife, 
as the case may be, will certainly make us 
more gentle to the 
Standing and, yes 


other—more under- 
After all, 
said, ‘‘ There 1s 
4 lot of human nature in human nature,” 
and frailty is not the curse of only one sex. 

Honestly I do believe that the first big 
pitfall in matrimony you have got to avoid 


, more humble 
as the American humorist 





is—Yourself. It gets in the way on so 
many and such unexpected occasions. It is 
so vocal, so exacting, so full of lofty standards 
that can be applied to another, no matter 
how sore or overwhelming the crisis. As a 
matter of fact, it is too often the home of 
a Demon of False Dignity and Pride, and 
whenever it glowed with noble indignation 
I should be inclined to whisper 
to it the Jesuit formula: ‘‘ You 
may be fairly certain that when 


you begin to get emotional, 
you begin to get into the 


wrong !”’ 
We come now full against 
Pitfall No. 2—Position. By 


position, I mean your posi- 
tion in life. To married 
worldlings this is of most 


tremendous importance, and 
if it does not approach what 
they in their rashness fancied 
it would, before the final 
binding words of marriage 
were spoken, they feel tricked, 
humiliated, insulted. And so 
you get the peevish wife and 
disgruntled husband. 

Why, however, should 
position be so important as 
we pretend it is? Phyllis 
dear, you know when you 

took John for better or worse, 
didn’t really marry a 
house full of furniture or a 
few hundreds deposited in a 
joint stock bank. And, John, 
recollect yourself—you really 
didn't hasten to the altar to secure an un- 
paid cook, a social buttress, or somebody 
that you were certain would make all your 
neighbours’ with 
you married for Love— 
World. Well, see to it 
the World, is King in 
your heart. 


you 


Photo: Maloy 


wives green envy and 
annoyance. No, 
Love 
that 


your 


against the 
Love, and not 
home and in 


Relatives—— ! 





You may not believe it, of course, but 
really a young and newly married couple are 


very like a beleaguered garrison, Foes are 


within. Foes lurk without, and here we 
come plump upon the third pitfall— 
Relatives ! 

Ah! how often have I seen sweet, frank 


young wives shudder at the bare repetition 
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of that word! And husbands, too, are not 
fascinated by it. To them it spells, too 
often, ‘‘ fussy advice”’—cheap criticism, 
and occasionally active mischief. 

No. None of us are really ideal relatives. 
John and Phyllis, I beg you now and here 
do be careful about the extent you heed 
us. Learn each other first; avoid the first 
hasty word; and wisdom shall be given to 
you, even to the confusion of a host of 
meddlesome busybodies. After all, remem- 
ber your home life can be no better and 
no worse than you are in yourselves. And, 
husbands all, don’t deceive yourselves. 
‘‘ If clever wives make good husbands, clever 
husbands can also make good wives.” 

This is a little epigram of my own that 
I have just hit upon, and I am ridiculously 
pleased with it, because as I sit and look at 
it I see a lot more in it than I thought when 
I put it down to carry on my chain of argu- 
ment, You see, it places responsibilities on 
both sides, and in marriage I think on both 
sides there are equal responsibilities for the 
happiness of the home. And very often 
when that happiness vanishes each one has 
to shoulder a certain amount of the blame. 


A Matter of Growth 





Anyway, don’t jest lightly about marriage. 
Don’t say this is the Trying Third Year, 
or the Dangerous Fifth Year, or the Fatal 
Seventh Year, and that all couples suffer 
shipwreck or strange 
those periods. 


discomposure during 
That, simply, is not true. 
Married life is from first to last a blessed 
period of growing, with its own spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, and he would 
be a bold man who would acclaim any one 
Each has it 
beauties—each has its compensations ; and, 
lived aright, John can still say to Phylli 

with the light of truth shining in his ey: 


season as the most glorious. 


1 } 
l 


grow ¢ along with m« 
is yet to be!” 


** Come, 


The best 


Are these simple, homely truths to be 
taught just as taught and 
mathematics other el 
mentary 


geography is 
are taught, 
knowledge is 


and 
given ? I see 
that I quoted at the be 
ginning of this article i 
for husbands. It 
sary for our young girls to ¢ 


of the newspaper 
very keen on lesso1 

“Tf it i 
ro to cooking and 
housekeeping classes in order to fit them a 
good wives, why not have a School of Senti- 


argues : nece 


one 


ment, where young men 
thoroughly how to show a 
turn a pretty | 
un xpected 
not iorget 
of bachelordom ? 
treated 
on the other hand, is ge 
lattered if 


see how much he adore 


they tl 
Many 


when 


her lover let 


mav 


compliment 


caress, things 





with dignity in publ 
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And this frank advoca 


te 


Courtship goes on to quote 


admired who had been 
had the 
these terms: 


who wit to wr 


“You are a 
I ly and rightly about tl 
inclined more than ¢ 
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only the discontented should represent mar- 
riage to the ignorant multitude. 

This writer is also on good ground when 
he urges ‘‘ marriages cannot be maintained 
on kisses and cosmetics. You have to put 
into the business as much as you take out,”’ 
he adds. ‘In no institution in life is it 
‘more blessed to give than to receive.’ If 
young married couples would only regard 
marriage as the most beautiful and sacred 
thing in the world, there would be fewer 
divorces and washing of dirty linen in 
the presence of neighbours and the wide 
world !”’ 

His remedy, however, is as curious as the 
lady who advocates a School of Courtship. 
He is greatly intrigued with the success of 
the Matrimonial Court in Liverpool, so he 
urges it should be part of the preliminary 
education of every young couple to attend 
at least half a dozen sittings of a matri- 
monial court, and so learn what to avoid. 
They would touch tragedy by this means, 
poverty, squalid realism; but he believes 
the experience would furnish ‘a chart to 
warn off the from rocks 
and shoals! ”’ 


young voyagers 
I wonder ! 


Don’t Trouble about Novelists 





Some novelists, of course, are past praying 
for. They simply revel in domestic com- 
plications, and poor would be many of their 
plots without 
domestic unhappiness, 


heavy doses of downright 
I see that only the 
other day one of them gravely stated that 
“next to a woman about the house, there 
is nothing like a sense of humour for run- 
ning an establishment 
again, that “‘ there is no 
dignity in married life. A wife knows her 
husband for a silly old dear, no less than he 


knows her for an extravagant and unreason 


with success,” and, 


such thing as 


able puss, and the sooner they come to a 
mutual understanding of characters, 


” 


their 
the better, for dignity will not save them! 
rhis is, after all, 


very and it 


poor 


wit, 
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shows as much idealism as a pint of monkey 
nuts! And personally, I am not sure 
whether it does not do quite a lot of 
harm. 

Anyway, I think it is a mistake to: run 
down one sex or the other when you dis- 
cuss the marriage question. I have in my 
mind as I write this the tirade of a woman 
writer 1 muchadmire. Her points are these: 
“A man does not mean to be selfish and 
treacherous, but the whole essence of his 
modern wooing is deceit. Till he is sure of 
the girl he is wooing his real self is kept in 
the background, and she sees only the best 
side of him, and, poor simpleton that she 
is, she never realises that there is another. 
It is only after marriage that she finds that 
out, for almost directly he begins to drop 
all the carefully studied manners with which 
he has imposed upon her, and she sees hirh 
as he really is. She realises that he is 
selfish, perhaps slightly vulgar, and she 
misses the little acts of courtesy to which 
she has grown accustomed. Her idol has 
feet of clay, and can you wonder that 
lines of discontent appear in her pretty 
face ?”’ 


Avoidable Pitfalls 


Well, one can always find cases such as 
these, but they are not really typical, they 
are not in the majority, and they call more 
for a teacher of the elements of good breed- 
ing than they do for the skilled psychologist. 
Personally, I think the real Pitfalls of the 
Married are the pitfalls which I have in- 
dicated under those three heads, and that if 
we can avoid these we are half-way on the 
road to a happy and a healthy married life. 
Anyway, I 





would like somebody who is 
and anxious about their present 
matrimonial complications to give these 
rather homely little recipes a trial. They 
need, no doubt, to be savoured and enriched 
with the Fruit of the Spirit, but is not 
that fruit equally ‘“ Joy and Peace”? 
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Joy counted off the items on 
stocking-muffled hand, and _ then 
threaded a fresh piece of witl 
little air of determination 

“Still, |] oughtn't t my a» 
said aloud. “It’s a 
better than Uncle Stepher oft 
Anyhow, I’ve paid 1 way and 

nearly twenty pounds in hi 
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F I were a story-book heroine every “I—I wanted to sec M 
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would mean a separate, ext iting adven ally . expect you i t 
ture,’’ Joy lrewarne meditated, as she ment 
darned stockings by her fire on a grey “Ves, that’s why I came t 
January afternoon “But, as it is, since was obviously relieved 
that first splendid beginning I’ve had—let explanatior 
me see—a very dull fortnight at a Harro- ‘Do come in,’’ Joy | tably, at 
gate hydro, a trip to Bournemouth, a tour as she led the way 
round the Stratford-on-Avon district with a the fire leapt up, as th t ec 
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party of Americans, and the week with that nvitation, making it s t 
terrible old woman at Margate when we place ow ie’ © ho t t 
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The new-comer sat down, still twisting 
her fingers nervously over the bag-handles. 
She found such an obvious difficulty in 
speaking that Joy reopened the conversation 
herself. 

“Were you thinking of travelling? ”’ she 
asked. 

“JT must/’? The other spoke with miser- 
able emphasis. ‘‘I’m obliged to, and I 
don’t know how to begin. So I came to you 
for help.” 

“Well, that’s my business,’’ Joy said 
cheerfully. ‘“ But won’t you have some 
tea before you tell me about it? The kettle 
is boiling, and I was just going to make it 
when you came in.” 

It was surprising to see the magical 
change wrought by hot tea and buttered 
toast. The red nose and nipped features 
of the dowdy stranger assumed a more 
becoming hue, her dull eyes brightened, 
and she pushed back the colourless wisps 
of hair which had escaped from beneath 
her extremely unstylish hat. 

“She’s not nearly so old as she looked,”’ 
Joy reflected. ‘I don’t suppose she’s really 
more than about forty; and she’d be quite 
nice-looking if she took a little trouble and 
didn’t wear such awful clothes. But I 
do hope she doesn’t want to go to Mar- 
gate! ’? 

“T do feel so much better!’’ The new- 
comer’s smile was very sweet and disarm- 
ing. “I must tell you about—about myself 
now. My name is Sewell—Millicent Sewell, 
and I come from a little village in Lincoln- 
shire. I’ve lived there all my life, first 
with my parents, and alone since they 
died. I scarcely know anybody, except the 
village people, and the doctor, and—and 
the Vicar.” 

The last words came after a perceptible 
pause, and were accompanied by a flush of 
colour unexpectedly youthful and becoming. 

“Oh, you darling!’ Joy whispered to 
herself as she stared into the fire. “ So 
here’s a romance—a real romance.’’ 

“That’s why I am very stupid and 
ignorant,” Miss Sewell went on. “ And my 
Uncle Timothy’s legacy took me entirely by 
surprise,” 

“What was it?” Joy asked. 

“A castle in Spain.’? Miss Sewell 
answered so simply that it was plain she 
did not realise the quaintness of the words. 

“A castle in Spain?” Joy repeated won- 
deringly, “Do you mean—a real one?” 


“Qh, I see!’ Miss Sewell gave her 
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little nervous laugh. ‘ Yes; it’s a real 
castle, hundreds of years old. My uncle 
lived and died out in Spain. He put it 
in his will rather curiously; but then Uncle 
Timothy was always a strange man. He 
said: ‘I leave my castle in Spain to my 
niece Millicent, together with sufficient 
money to keep it up. In amaze she will 
learn this.’ And it is true, you know. It 
quite took my breath away.’’ 

“But how lovely!’ Joy’s golden-grey 
eyes were bright, her cheeks flushed ex- 
citedly. ‘What a_ perfectly splendid 
legacy! ”’ 

Miss Sewell shook her head doubtfully. 

“It is not quite what it sounds,” she said, 
“because it seems that there isn’t any 
money—no income at all. My lawyer has 
made all sorts of inquiries, here and in 
Spain. He has written to the lawyers 
there, and it seems that my uncle has not 
left a penny—nothing except the castle.” 

‘Was it an old will?” Joy asked. 

‘“No. Uncle Timothy only made it a few 
months ago. I think he must have meant 
it as a kind of joke. He was a strange old 
man—very strange. My father always told 
me how fond he was of tricks, and I think 
this is one of them, just so as to amaze 
me, as he said in his will,’’ she laughed 
rather drearily. 

“So you want to go out there, to see 
your castle in Spain!” Joy spoke the 
words as though she loved them, sitting on 
the hearthrug and clasping her knees with 
her arms. 

‘‘My lawyer says that someone must go,” 
Miss Sewell answered. ‘‘He thinks that 
something might be discovered on the spot. 
He offered to go himself or send one of his 
partners, but when he told me what it 
would cost I—I simply couldn’t afford it. 
But I thought it might be done more 
cheaply if I went myself.” 

“Of course it could!”? Joy spoke 
energetically. “If a lawyer—a stranger— 
went like that the expenses would just 
mount up and up—oh, / know! And I 
don’t suppose they’d find out anything 
either. But I can help you about travel- 
ling in Spain. I know the country very 
well and how to do it cheaply.” 

‘Oh, that is splendid! If you could tell 
me—write down everything- - 

“ Don’t you want me to come with you? ” 
Joy asked quietly. 

“Want you—oh, yes; it would be an 
unspeakable comfort!” Miss Sewell flushed 
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They were able to raise its lid, and Miss Sewell 
gave a little gasp of utter amazement "—), 655 
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with 





woman 
manners. 

Then Miss Sewell came to her senses. 

“T know that you manage marvellously, 
and that the hotel is wonderfully cheap,”’’ 
she said. “But... I’m afraid 
afford to stay much longer, and 
discovered anything yet! We had better go 
and see the lawyer in Ciudad Hidalgo 
to-day. He may be able to help us.” 

But the Spanish lawyer knew nothing, 
and—so it seemed—cared less. All his 
advice summed that motto 
which is almost “Mafiana” 
(To-morrow). perhaps they 


very grave 


and dignified 


we can’t 
we haven’t 


was up in 
national : 


To-morrow 


would discover something; but poor Miss 
Sewell could not afford to wait for many 


to-morrows ! 

Steady and unremitting search in the 
castle itself gave no more results. There 
were no cupboards, drawers or desks, no 
accumulation documents rubbish 
Everything was swept clean; there did not 
seem a place for a mouse to hide 

And the caretaker could tell them 
nothing. Sefor Sewell had allowed her so 
much a week for housekeeping 
she knew. She had 
kept his money. And, somehow, Joy felt 
convinced that the 
woman was speaking 

“We Shall have to give it up and go back 
to England,” poor Miss Sewell said with 
lesperate hopelessness. ‘‘ Give it all up, I 
mean, . The castle mu 
pose, and—oh! Joy, 
of it! I'd beer 


of 


or 


that was all 


} 


notion where he 


no 
grave, steadfast-eyed 
the whole truth. 


be sold, I sup- 


I have grown so fond 


making plans. Castles 


in Spain, or in the air. . . .’’ she laughed 
drearily. 
** We won't give it up,’’ Joy said reso 


lutely. “I don’t believe that your uncle’s 


will was just a puzzle. Or, if it was, there 


IS an answer—a_ solution . And I'm 
going to think and think till I solve the 
mystery.” 

They were pacing to and fro in the patio 


which, sheltered from the cold wind, y 


V<aiS 
this morning just a in-bath of golden 
warmth. It wa paved with coloured 


bricks, stained and worn by time, mo 
grown here and there, but still displaying a 
complicated pattern of twisted curves and 
arabesques. With the point of her stick Joy 
followed the interlacing lines. 

- What a queer pattern,” she said. “And 


’ 
it’s a 


one—not a number of smal! square 
ke most pavements. See how this black 
line of bricks curv nd twist It re 





minds me of something—I can’t think what 
—something I used to do as a child,” 

Miss Sewell smiled rather wearily as sh 
watched Joy stooping over the pavement 
with puckered brows and intent eyes, 

“Tt will be very, very hard to go back,” 
she repeated. 

Joy did not answer. For a few 
more she stared at the ground, then gave a 
little exclamation of relief. 

remembered—and I do so h 
things be she ried 
was in some magazine of 
—Chums, 1 think—they had _ puzzle-p 
tures, just like this pavement—all twist 
and And you had to trace out 
path very carefully with a 


moments 


“T’ve 


for getting 





curves. 





got into the middle. What did they 
them ?’ 
Suddenly the girl broke off and a queer 


look crossed her face. 

** Let’s try and find the middle of 
Miss Sewell,’’ she said. ‘‘ Let’s f 
black line—do, please!’’ 

‘My dear child, what waste 
Miss Sewell protested. 

“T don’t think it is—and, anyhow, we 
nothing particular to do. You'll do 
won't you—to please me? ’”’ 

Miss Sewell consented with a laugh, 
of t 
plain 
ackgroun 


low t! 


of tim 


the two began to trace the 
dark line, which sometimes showed 
against the green and yellow 


sometimes was entirely blurred out by tim 
and moss. Soon both were quite absorbed 
in the childish game, regardless of time, 


intent only on not losing sight 


of the thread 


of dark bricks which curved tortuously this 


way and that, sometimes onl; 
euess-work. 

It was nearly three hours later, and t! 
sun had dropped below the level of t 


castle roofs, when Joy suddenly gave 
exclamation. 

“ Here’s the end—it finishes off in a kind 
of boss—just like the ones in the pictures 


Now, I wonder—I wonder 


’ 








She was on her knees, ping 
moss irvine at the seams of the hric} 
moss, gging % h 
One of them came up ea 
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amusement. 
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What are vou doing, r dea ild! 
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trac eable by 
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She raised another brick and another, hadn't remembered those old volumes of 





then looked up ex« itedly. Chums,” Joy laughed. “It came to me 
“Help me, Miss Sewell,’’ she said. ina flash, only [I didn’t dare to say anything 








“ There’s something here! ”’ until I had made sure.” 

In silence Miss Sewell fell on her knees “There will be plenty of money to keep 
and obeyed. They raised brick after brick up the castle, as my uncle said,’’ Miss 
’ till a large metal box was displayed. They Sewell went on. ‘* And—lI’ve made another 
were able to raise its lid without lifting it plan... another castle! ’’ She flushed 
from the hole, and Miss Sewell gave a little and hesitated. I’ve heard they Want an 
gasp of utter amazement. IKnelish chaplain for the church at Bevilla 
} For within were stored, pressed closely and to visit the English at the big hote] 
together, what seemed an endless number of there -) a eS only twelve miles away, 
r canvas bags, bags so heavy that when Joy and if I—we—had a motor-car— It 
| lifted one out it weighed down her hand and would be everything for Azm to get away 
showed within it the glint of gold. from Ingland, and, oh! Joy, you don’t 
“What does it mean?’’ Miss Sewell was know what it means to me to think of being 
| still staring incredulously able to do something for him—at last! 
“It means that this is your uncle’s And he won't refuse—I’m sure he won't 
| money, that he really did leave it to you, refuse, because . . . we have always under- 

and vou’ve learnt of it just as he said—in stood each other—always ! 
r » maze!” “ Of course he won’t refuse,” Joy said 
sje gently “It’s all just perfect—just a 

castle in Spain come true!”’ 

“T should never, never have found it “And you must come and stay with us— 
without your help,’? Miss Sewell said. with Harry and me—afterwards!’’ Miss 


They were on their way back to London — Sewell said eagerly. “I owe it all to you 
after a busy week, every event in which had = more than I can express. You must come 
only gone to increase Miss Sewell’s sense of . whenever you can, unt she laughed 
almost incredulous satisfaction. hyly—‘ until you have another castle in 

‘And I could never have helped if i Spain to live in, my dear, of your own!” 
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The Reunion of 


the Churches 


e HE Engtish complained Voltaire, 


have seventy religions and only 

one sauce.”’ If the portents may 

be trusted the present generation should 
see the sting drawn from the sardonik 


krenchman’s gibe. 


The Fatal Weakness of Disunion 





A combination of forces has 
British Christianity the fatal 
disunity during the first two decade 
twentieth century. The steady de 
the influence of the Churches, the alienation 


pressed upon 
ikness of 
; of the 
line of 


we 


of large masses of the people in every social 
vrade 


claims 


the widespread apathy towards the 
of religion, and the rapid deteriora- 
social morality have a 
home a conviction of the futility and waste- 


tion of sisted to drive 


fulness of denominational rivalrik 


This perception has undoubtedly been 
reinforced by the lessons of the war. Chap- 
lains of all creeds have been appalled by the 
blank ignorance of the rudiments of the 
Christian faith met with in all rank They 
have been profoundly impr ed by the 


soldier’s impatience of denominational di 

tinctions when these have stood in the way 
of his receiving the spiritual consolation for 
and high 
explosive have blown to pieces more than 


which he craved. Giant howitzer 


trench lines and “ pill boxe 


irreparable breaches in 


they have 
the barbed 
wire which has hitherto kept Christian men 
apart, 


made 


The Call from the Mission Field 





But the most potent influence operating 
for unity has come from the mission field. 
‘The predominant note in British Christian- 
ity since the present century dawned has 
been decline at home and triumph abroad. 
The mission field has been called in to re- 
dress the balance of failure in the home 
Church. We undoubtedly passing 
through an era of missionary enthusiasm. 
‘The steady contraction of the world through 
‘rn inventions and the consequent 
reaction Of the peoples upon each other 
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How Matters Stand at Present 
By 
Arthur Page Grubb 
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Friendly Intercourse 





In endeavouring to estimate the pr 
of the 

the 
ill by real improveme! in the relati 
the Anglican clergy | Nor 
ters. Fn 


position reunion move nt i 


country, observer is impressed fi 
between 


formist mini 


of intercommunior irred. 
up to the end of last centur t pil 
iloofness held sway, and A1 nd N 
conformist rarely appeared t ther on é 
other platform than that of t Bil 
Society. To-day 
become the rule, at any ra 


centres, and expre ( 


man, now a Bishop, h { ted in 


City Temple ; and quite re ntly the m 


famous Congregational mini 


has preached in Durham Cathed1 I 
Outcry that Dr. Hensley Henson’s act 
and the invitation to Dr. Jowett cvol 
is proof that a spirit of ty to i 
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THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES 





breaking down of the walls of partition along the following lines: (1) Interchange 
between the Establishment and Noncon- — of pulpits under due authority ; (2) mutual 
formity is still rife. But a considerable admission to the Lord’s Sypper, subject to 
amount of the criticism has proceeded from the same authority ; 3) acceptance by 
those who are genuinely afraid that in- ministers of any one denomination, who may 


dividual and precipitate action in this desire it, of such authorisation as shall enable 


direction is likely to endanger the highest them to munister freely in the Churches 








interests of the reunion movement. of other denominations, and that this 

authorisation is not to be taken as reordina- 

The Bishop of London tion or repudiation of their previous status 

and the Wesleyans as ministers in the Church Catholic of 
Christ, 


Three years ago the visit of the Bishops 


. 7 Che immense significance of this declara 
of London and Chelmsford to the Wesleyan a 24s : 
' tion is underlined by the position and view 

Conference, and the suggestions tor a basis , . c 
: of the eighty-nine signatories. A document 
of reunion made by the former, attracted : ; 
on reunion which bears the names of the 





tention, fhis visit sprang > ' : : , 
: ; I Rev. A. T. Guttery and Canon Lacey, the 

out of a series Of private mectings between s 
he Bis! + | Ny | Key J. H. Jowett and Professor Percy 

the Bishop and a number of esleyvan : . 
: : t : sa Dearmer, Professor Carnegie Simpson and 


the Bishop of Warrington, cannot be re- 


ministers and laymen But it soon became 
apparent to Wesleyvans that the Episcopal 
bed? a cara : ; I I garded in any light save that of a truly 
road to reunion led through the strait gate 

, amazing advance on the road of Christian 





of reordination a point which the vast chasite and soodwill. 
majority of ministers and laymen would 
never concec So nothing practical has 
me or is likely to come of this particular World Conference 
movement, though the intercourse has had The way was undoubtedly paved for 
s useful side for both partic these informal gatherings by the earlier 
But another movement of larger scope meetings of Anglican and Noncontformist 
nd preg t with far greater possibilities representatives in connection with the pro 
is been in progr Ince TOIS In January posed World Conference on Faith and Order. 
f tha Ca party Of representative his movement originated in a proposal by 
Key rely lergy and Free Church min the Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
ters 1 ference in Oxford. So for a World-Wide Conference on Faith and 
valuable w he results of the Conference  QOrder with the view of promoting the 
that it assembled again in rgt9, and, for a visible unity of the Body of Christ on 
third time, in the present year, when it was — earth Ihe movement has been widely 
ed by representatives of the High Church taken up by the Christian Churches of the 


United States, and in response to an appeal 
from them a committee was appointed by 


A Momentous Statement the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, 





momentous and commissions were nominated by the 

statement was drawn up and unanimously free Churches to promote the same move 
epted with the decision that it should be ment in England. Conferences were held 
ent to two Archbishops, the Diocesan — in 1916 and subsequently, and two interim 
Bishops of | Land Wale and to the reports Iaive been issued, which contain 
eads of the Free Church This state matter of deep significance. The scope « f 
( opel With thre ommon recognition these conferences has been carefully detined 
hat the denominations to which the signa (heir aim was not to tormulate a basis of re 
tories b equally within the one union of Chwistendom, but to prepare for the 
Church of Christ, and that the etficaey of consideration of sucha basisat the Conference 
their ministrations is verified in the history on Faith and Order by exploring the ground 
ot the Cl hi This recognition is funda for the most promising ways of approach to 
mental to any approach towards the realisa the questions to be considered. It is not 
ton of the Reunited Church In order to possible within the limits of this article to 
sve Visible expression to this principle of — give in ful! the conclusions arrived at. It 
Fecognition the approach should be made must suffice to say that two cenvicticns 
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governed the minds ot the participants, viz 
that it Lord’s purpose that there 
should be one visible society of believers ; 
and that this visible unity is not adequately 


is our 


expressed in the co-operation of Christian 


Churches for moral influence 


but can 


and social 
fully realised 
through community of worship, faith and 
order, including participation in the Lord's 
Supper. No practical obstacle 
countered in drawing up a common 
ment on matters of faith Phe crucial 
difficulty lay in the matter of the Episcopate 
and the agreement reached on this thorny 
point forms the most significat 
the 


service, only be 


was en 


state 


it section of 


interim The basis of this 
agreement is a qualified acceptance of the 
Episcopal order as a necessary condition ol 
any possibility of reunion 
of this acceptance are 
with the histori 


reports 


The conditions 
that (1) continuity 


Episcopate must be pre 


served ; (2) the Episcopate must reassume 
a constitutional form as regards both the 
election of the Bishop as by clergy and 


people, and the method of government afte! 
election; (3) the fact ot 


theory as to its 
character should be all that 
Such an acceptance of Episcopacy, it is 
pointed out, would not involve any Christian 


acceptance ot 
Episcopacy and not any 


is asked for 


community in the necessity of disowning 
its past. 
No further step in this direction will 


probably be taken until the projected meet 
ing of the World Conference at some date 
not yet settled 


Among the Nonconformists 





Passing from the situation as it exists 
between the Episcopal and non Episcopal 
bodies to th relationship of the Noncon 
formist Churches to one another, we find 
here also new forces at work, fresh influences 
operating towards a closer corporate asso 
ciation. The absence of such irritants as 
the doctrine of Apostclical Succession and 
the atmosphere of social superiority pro 
duced by State 
intercourse on 
natural. 


Establishment 
equal 


make 
terms easy and 
For some thirty years a loose federation 


of the non-Episcopal bodies has existed in 


the shape of the National Free Church 
Council and its local branches. Since the 
dying down of the fires of the Education 
conflict the influence of this Council ha 





i 
dwindled ; and even in its palmiest days c 
it never succeeded in enlisting the wh 
hearted support of some of the Church ( 
In view of this fact and of the grow 
desire for healing divisions 1 ce of t 
common enemy, that er t Baptis \ 
leader and ecclesiastica tatesman. tl 
Kev. J. H. Shakespeare, M.A., three yea \ 
ago formulated a scheme for amalgamating 
all the Free Churches into « United \ 
Church of England 
Mr. Shakespeare’s Programme ( 

Mr. Shakespeare personally laid his 1 
po ils before the annual a iblies of tl \ 
Free Churches and before t B 
Congregational Unions | first step 
commended was the electi 
tives to a Federal Council f pur] 
of concerting common act 1 1 
to a closer association 1n t futur \ 
result of Mr. Shakespe 
which special care was tal 
this movement involved no hostile attit : 
to the Established Church 
tions appointed delegate ] 
Congregationalists, Vresbyt Unit 
Methodists, Primitive Met ts, Indepe 
ent Methodist Wesleyan KRefor | 
Moravial and Count f H tingd 
Connexion The first meet oft 1 
Council was held at Cl ( \\ 
minster Bridge Koad, | t Sey 
ber, and its attention lirecte 
solving the question ‘* What ib 
union which cannot b | 
The answers to that que 
recommendation 1) that t rst Sur 
in October, 1920, should cept uted 
by all the denominations rep ted int 
Council as a Day of Rededicati 2) t 
the ministers and flice-] t of 
federating denominatior i h 
should meet together to I t] 
and opportuniti for ¢ 
their own locality, and t 
taken to promote united n | 
iit prea hing ho c-to \ 
and to establish United ( 
stitutes for young men and \ n esp 
in rural district ind | entt of 
service; (3) that the n mum sti] 

a married ree Church 
fixed at $250 i { hi l 1 
possible, steps be tal t { p tw 


more churches together 


THE REUNION OF THE CHURCHES 





Chances of Success 





Throughout the proceedings of the Federal 
Council prominence was given to the view 
that the unity of all the Churches was the 
aim and final goal of the movement. 
Whether it will achieve all that Mr. Shake- 
very properly elected 
Moderator of the Council, set out to attain, 
is doubtful. It will be observed that the 
Wesleyan Methodist declined 
to elect representatives ; and the compara- 
tive failure of the National I'ree Church 
federal movement, is 
mainly due to the partial abstention of the 
Wesleyans from its activities. But under 
the guidance of a magnetic ind inspiring 
personality like Mr. Shakespeare, really 
useful work may be accomplished towards 


speare, who was 


Conference 


Council, an earlier 


the larger union which recent events have 
made to appear far less remote than it 
seemed when the Secretary of the Baptist 
Union set out upon his crusade. 


Two Important Movements 





Whilst actual 
between the Episcopal and non-Episcopal 
Churches on the one hand, or between the 


reunion on a large scale 


various Free Church denominations on the 
other, must not be expected in the near 
future, the way is being paved for ultimate 
amalgamation by the coming together of 
the divided units of two great denominations 
-the Presbyterian Churches in Scotland 
ind the Methodist Great 
Britain. 


Churches in 


rhe original cause of Presbyterian dis 
ruption in Scotland was not any disagree- 
ment in doctrine, church government, or 
points of public worship, but the restoration 
of lay patronage, which produced, first, the 
secession of the bodies 
became the United Presbyterian Church, 
ind later, the ‘' Disruption ’’ of 1843, which 
led to the formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland. But when in the course of time 
the patronage system was abolished in the 
Established Church of Scotland, 
of cleavage had emerged to ke p the divided 
communions apart—the chief 
principle of Establishment A 


years ago, however, the 


which afterwards 


fresh lines 


being the 
score ol 
spirit of particu 
desire for 
relations and this tendency foun l expression 
mm the union of the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterians to form the United 
Free Church. From thi to the con 


faTism gave place to oa closer 


point 


O39 


templation of the larger union with the 
Established Church was a natural step; and 
in 1908 the first move was made by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
in inviting the United Free Church to send 
representatives to a joint Committee for a 
general discussion of the points at issue. 
After some six years of conference it became 
apparent that until the hostility of the Free 
Church to the principle of Establishment, 
and the uncompromising adhesion of the 
Church of Scotland to that principle, could 
be in some way accommodated, reunion 
Would never be accomplished. 


A Happy Solution 





Confronted with this position of stale- 
mate, the Committee of the Church of 
Scotland hit upon a happy solution in the 
shape of a Memorandum containing nine 
articles defining the position of the Church 
in relation to the State, and vindicating her 
freedom from civil interference with her 
spiritual autonomy, and her right to inter- 
pret her own articles of faith and order. 
The Committee recommended that the 
General Assembly should adopt these articles 
and should invite Parliament to acknow- 
ledge them and to repeal all statutory pro- 
visions inconsistent therewith. By this 
course those elements of Establishment to 
which the United Free Church was unalter- 
ably opposed, would disappear, 


Scottish Reunion Imminent 





rhis proposal met with the most favour- 
able reception. In May, I919, the Com- 
mittee submitted the final draft of the 
articles to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland with the assurance that 
they had been accepted by the representa 
tives of the United Free Church as a satis- 
factory basis of negotiation for union. The 
articles approyv ed by seventy two 
Presbyteries to nine, and last December 
the Commission specially delegated by the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
to receive the reports of the Presbyteries, 
resolved to authorise the Committee to 
approach the Government with a request 
for legislation. The report of the issue of 
these negotiations will be presented to the 


were 


there 
It only 
remains to add that the number of com 


General Assembly this month; and 
the matter stands for the present 
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irch of Scotland 1s 
United | 


Probably nearly 


the ¢ 
and in the 


municants in 
ee Church 


seven-eighths of 
he total Scotland are 


associated 


population ol 


with one or other of the two 


Churches. 


Preparing the Way to a 
United Methodism 


In the case of the Method 
Great Britain also a preliminary union has 








t Churches of 


assisted to prepare the way for a larger 
three Methodist bodigs 
Methodist New 
Methodist Free 


eparated from the 


movement In 190 

the Bible Christians, the 
the | nited 
had 


Church at diftfere 


Connexion and 
Church, which 


nt periods 


Weslevan 
amalgamated to form the United Methodist 
Church. This reduced the n 
separate Methodist Churches to three—the 
Wesleyan Methodist, the Primitive Methodist 
and the United Methodist, with a re 
Church 


imber of 


pee Live 


membership of 485,533 


200, ORD 
- ) 


182,344, or a total of 873,915 Lhe move 


ment for reunion was 
the example of Methodists in othe 
the Empire. In all the Oversea 
Ireland only o1 
In Canada 
1883 in Australasia in 901 in trelas 


In 1905: and in the We 


and in 
is found 





rom time to t e te tive Ol 
bring about a F ith t 
parent Church were put forth by the 
daughter Churche but no effective re 
sponse was n ic unt 1Olr, wher it thre 
fourth Methodist Ecumenical Conference 
held in Toronto, an earn ppeal w mracle 
to Briti h Method m t se up it 
Lhe re ult wa ecn two vear iter when thre 
We le Vall Conters | ( ‘) recor 
view that the time had me for a seri 
ettort to unite thre tterent br; che 
Methodism incl ipporte i Committ 
to collect informatior four vear were 
usefully spent in a mulating a tab 
lating this informatio: vhich showed tha 
the main obstacle to amalgamation lay i 


the higher status and power f the \W 


leyan ministry, and in the var { 


What 1921 May Bring 


In 191 this Committ 





and authorised to invite 


Methodist Cl to 


the other 
consideration of the possil { f 
[hese overtures were 
the Primitive and Unitel Met t ( 
ference ind im rgis ( 
Ot 1560 miuiniste 
first time Last ye 
| | 1] tio 
vin Liv mpi 1¢ | 
what ad] { t 
nm a etinite hen | 
Committee to the s« ( 
+} vere vited toy 
. nmuttee to prey 
n for ibn ( ( 
) fo th 
{ ted Methodist ¢ 


1p aL letinit 
it pproved 
( t ( ( 1 \ 
1) ts 
( q hur 
mn co 
ct ( tlre ( ¢ t ‘ 
L yx 1 i 
prorect ot 
t 
hter Chur 
rf eCXIst 
‘ } ; 
L OUFADIC a \\ ¢ 
In Wesleyan Met 
lun of opposit 
1 Lister 
ent fo 
Ot thre pe | 
ipprel i tl 
7 ] } | | 
! , ! 
re mit 
heme will be fe 
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A Key 
to Spiritism 


HERE can be no doubt that in 
Spiritism we have to do with forces 

with which we are not familiar. 
Last week a friend of the late Douglas 
Home, the well-known medium, said to be 
a nephew of the Karl of that name, told me 
that he called to see him one day, and when 
n the drawing-room Home seemed worried 
about the position of his grand piano, and 
said he did not think it looked well stuck 
up there against the wall. So standing 
with his friend at the other side of the room 
he beckoned with his finger to the piano 
and said: ‘‘ Come out here into the room.”’ 
The piano obeyed, and eventually was told 
to stop about six feet 
from the wall. Ilome, 
however, was not yet 
satisfied, and said he 
thought it looked 


there, and so 


WOTst 


he told it to go back 
where it was 
and the piano re 
turned to the 


{ » 
be 1Ore, 


wall. 
Of course, if this stood 
would be 
ggested that this 
nend was pulling 


drawing 





my leg or 
i long bow or some 
thing else equally re- 


prehensible 


But similar ~ well- 
authenticated stories 
show that for some 


vears Of his life Home 
had a power of which 
veknewnothing. The 
private experiment 


t Dr. Crawford and 


or William Barrett 
prove the same. But 
itis well to note they 
prove nothing else 
either as to this world 
or to the next, and 


have nothing what 


ever to do with the 


Dy, Ms Ts 
Schofield 





An Attempt to Explain Psychic 
Phenomena 


By A. T. Schofield, M.D. 


so-called religion of Spiritism now so 
extensively advertised 

When, however, we turn from physical 
to psychic phenomena we still find much 
that we cannot account for, and the whole 
point is: Are 


objectively, 


the phenomena produced 
that is from beings outside this 


world, or subze Cl 


in it ? 


vely, that is from beings 


Strange to say, I much doubt whether 
ithe mediums through whose agency the 
communications are known know 
themselves for certain the source of what 
they communicate. Of course, they think 


and declare that the messages are from 


made 


another 
it 1s not 


world; but 
impossible, 
without any sugges- 
tion of fraud, that 
all the time they are 
from this world. The 
key to the difficulty 
is as follows : 

It is now many 
years since | had the 
pleasure of bringing 
betore one of our 
learned societies a 
subject on which I 
had been engaged for 
the Un- 
CONSCLOUS Mind. The 


many years 
idea was scouted, 
being then quite new 
in this country, and 
1 was told it wa 
nonsense, I have 
however, lived to see 
it generally accepted 
and in it there is 
doubt the 
key to the majority 
Spiritist 


without 


ot those 
which 
purport to be 


phenomena 
mes- 
sages from the dead, 
I’. W. H. Myers calls 
the Unconscious Mind 
Russell t he 


Phot 


Subliminal, 
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Thomas Jay Hudson the Subconscious 


and so on: but all, with myself, refet 
to that part of the mond whose powers 
and activities lie bevond the range ot 


consciousness. 


The Hidden Memory 


Hypnotism is merely a means of bringing 
this 
the conscious 





while 
this 
wonderful 


unconscious mind into activity 


region is passive. In 
condition, as most of us know, 
things happen. For 


is asked to learn the page of a book, in five 


instance, 1f a person 


minutes he can probably repeat several 
lines. If now he be lightly hypnotised he 
will probably remember half the page 


while if he be deeply hypnotised it is not 
1] 


improbable that he will 
for there can 


repeat the whole ; 
that the whole 
has been photographed on the brain through 
the retina of the eye. 

This hidden 
known by 


be no doubt 


which is made 


ca'led 


memory 
hypnotism i crypto 
mnesia. 

When in however, and 


often in one’s ordinary state, there is a power 


this condition, 
also to read other people’s minds, known as 
telepathy, or perhaps, 
Palmists 
intently 


better, psychometry 
this 


lines of 


who possess while 
the hand 
can read the mind of the one whose hand 


they hold, and then do wonders. 


power 
gazing at the 


This power is now a scientifically estab 
lished fact, thanks to the 
of the Psychical 


there is 


unwearied labours 
Society, 
no doubt it is at its 
the hypnotic condition 

I believe, 


Research and 


greatest in 
therefore, that a key to 
Spiritism lies in the fact that the so-called 
trance of the medium is really an induced 
state of auto-hypnosis. . 

When the this state she 
(I speak of her as feminine because women 
preponderate enormously over men in this 
calling) cannot really — herself the 
origin of the impressions and visions pre 


sented to her b ain, and believes them all 


medium is in 


know 


to be objective, whereas in so many 


cases 


it 41S quite evidet the nN irom 


nquirer’s Own mind in the audience, and 


very possibly speak of thi entirely for 
s 

rotten 
It is 


all the 


difficult in a short 
grounds that prove t fe 
careful investigator : 


Automatic Writing 





Automatic writing is most bie 
Only the other day I had leal read 
to me purporting to come 1 


guished 


was iS most 


literary lady u Mot I vorld It 

of these 

mass of colourl higl platit 

destitute of the slightest information of 

inv kind, and couched in stilted lan: i 

Neither in the lines nor betwe ee , 

one trace the slightest char 

supposed au 
But one did cat 


express1o1 of thoucht 


tive and, wholly uncor 


of the writer’s ow1 

In a smilar n Cl tr 9 
ene of the late war 

lot to be appealed to b \ ( 

mothers who have derive 
upposed communicat 

sons who had given their It 

be truly an ungrac 

their joy in the name of | 

listened to 


iv, and then asked, W 


therefore 


very much if the 
their belov ] 


ensbrined in their ow1 


image of 


that their loved one w I tur 0 
by the sorrows of thi ) I 
that the me ( thie r¢ 
were really subjective 

but none the kk pl 


and believe t 


to know 


know 
faith need no 
that 


incdlec 


they who di { | 


| blesse 


Our readers are informed that all the characters in the stories in this magizine are purely imaginary 
and if the name of any living person happens to be ment oned no perso.al reflection is intended. 


ary, 


The Withered 


Leaf 


VY Cottage, Woodbridge, is—or was— 
the cottage in 
England. In making this assertion 

controversy is to be avoided. Therefore I 
say nothing of Scotland, Ireland or Wales. 
Let Scotland be with her croft, 
Ireland with her cabin and Wales with her 


most picturesque 


content 


craw. They are welcome to these if England 
may be permitted to boast a little of her 
domestic architecture. 

So, at least, thought Young Love, as 


represented by James Ferguson and Mary, 
his wife. Ivy Cottage suited them. It had 
been erected in the days when they built 
cottages fit for heroes to look at as well as to 
live in. Jerry had no hand in the building 
of Ivy Cottage, for the good reason that 
Jerry had not yet awakened from his dream 
of bricks where he slept among the unborn 
in Brick Lane, Paradise. 


Maybe there were drawbacks. The roof 


was not horizontal. So much the better, 
urged Young Love. Euchd delighted im 
straight lines, but Eucld has never been 


wccused of being either a lover or an artist 


Dry rot had weakened joists and beams— 
but what does Young Love care for dry 
rot? Some of the ceilings sloped awk 
wardly. Not infrequently James bumped 


his head It caused him to apostrophise 
the plaster in terms that are ruled out of 
order in But Young Love, in 


laughed and 


Parliament 


the person of Mary, rubbed 


the bump At night there were noises 
in the cottage Hush! Overlook the indis 


cretion! The Fergusons would be 
pleased if the Spookological Research 


Society sent down a deputation to hold a 


not 


seance. Young Love does not care to pry 
into the secrets of the grave. A ghost ? 
Rubbish! Rats, says Young Love; old 
ratters ; the wind in the chimney 

These things, rightly regarded, add to 


the charms of a country life Besides, 
Ivy Cottage was within comfortable reach 
of London It stood high had a 
view. And it was cosily warm 


mantle of Virginia creeper. 


and 


clad moa 


The Story of a Country 
Cottage 


By R. B. Ince 


There are two calamities that 
threaten, in these days, to overtake every- 
one: arise in the income tax and the sale 
of your castle ‘“‘ over your head.” It was 
the ‘latter that the 
Fergusons. 

Ivy Cottage was advertised to be sold by 
auction. This news descended upon them 
with the inconvenience unexpected- 
ness of a thunderbolt. It was stunning, 
[hey had fallen in love with Ivy Cottage. 
It delighted Mary ; it suited James. Now, 
without warning, they were to be hit by the 
hammer of Fate—or rather, by the mallet of 
the Auctioneer and Estate Agent. 

Reader, if you are happily married, there 
is one day you will forget. And 
if you are unhappily married, the statement 
is likely to prove equally accurate. Does 
husband or ever the Wedding 
Day ? The parson in his white surplice ; 
the “ Voice that breathed Eden ”’; 
the damp kiss his (or her) mother left on his 
(or her) cheek in the vestry. These things 
cling. Nothing in later life obliterates them. 

In the domestic chronicle of James and 
Mary, Time approaching the first 
anniversary of the Great Event. Therefore, 
if you of discernment, you 
a secret nestled close to the 
Birthday presents demand 
circumspection and forethought, wedding 


major 


calamity overtook 


and 


never 


wite forget 


o’e! 


Was 


are a 
that 
CAC h. 


person 
will know 
heart of 


resolve themselves 


presents into the com- 
paratively casy choice between a claret 
jug and a fish slice, but the presents a 
wife and a husband give each other on the 
first anniversary of the Great Day are 
sacred and beyond price. Lach aspires to 
vive the other something that shall be 
costly yet gilaed also with the refined gold 


And each is determined to 
hide the offering in utter secrecy until the 
Great 

It is 
be overdone. 


of Romance 


Day dawns, 

true that the policy of secrecy may 
Children, they are 
entrusted with a secret, usually contrive to 
let a little of the secret out 
prove their superior wisdom. 


when 


Therein they 


O06. 


) 
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“Mary, my love,”’ said James on the 


morving of the Great Day, Ll have a little 
surpiise in store for you: just asm ill token 
of my love. But I’m awfull orrv, dear 

it isn’t quite ready Fortunately = 1 ve 
got to be in town to-day, so I'll call in 
for it.’ 

But, Jimmie, how funny! The sam 
thing has happened to my—ny gift And 
don’t you imagine I’m going to be outdone 
[ shall run up to town too—by the second 
train.” 

Right oh! But don’t waste alot of money 
on me, that’s all As you know, my dear, 
I've got everything IT want—having you.” 

Alas, man is an unreasonable animal 
The laws of logic are upposed to bind 
him But they do not Having made this 
really admirable statement, Young Love 


in the person ol Jame lerguson, came 


cropper Hlow it happened that James, so 
reasonable before breakfast became oO 
unreasonable afterwards, I do not know In 
his defence 1 will admit that he ] 
breakfasted on fried bacon bl ed are the 
Children of Israel, for they cannot compa re 
the rasher of to-day with the rasher of 
yesterday Let that be his excuse 

As James was snatching his hat from the 


peg, Mary ran in from the garden, wa 
aloft a withered leaf 


Hler cheek wel 1 hed, her cyve 

danced 
Jimmy !”? she he was not 

va but let the ve 1 t is pustifie 

n this connect ht this as 11 
down to the meadow t ee 1f Speckles had 
lanl Chey Vv it’s luck for month if y 
catch a leaf I tre \! 
thi led 1 t to 1 | Dake 
dear, in case n cast | ldn’t be able t 


get the present I'm afte 
Jame | 


umbrella in the ot] 


behind time a | e¢ to sprint for 
his trai \t such 1 t {t 
t Bank of Senti fate to } 
] ircd 

You. hild ( ted fi 
the it ] ] use f lirt leaf 
Beside L shall lose 1 tr Give it 
Speckl It 1 make ] | 

Did he t t] i f her he | | 
entered the cott lf t must |] 
erved to rem) ! that the | met 
he had just t 1 { { Stor 


And 
We 
\\ 


tha 


t this 


lding Day 


a Mary 


) { 
not 


asi 


' 


le 
| 


the 


th 
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i 


to dabbing her ey 


ric 


nye 


also ti 


of caml 
thie tre 
Shi 
Inner J 
adownsta 


catchn 
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ma wl 
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* Sudden 


was the shock 


as he stared in the face of his rival’”’ 
energetic one from behind and swinging 
him round 
Reader, have you ever suffered from the 


kind of she I] 
the top off a new-laid egg and gazing on—a 


chicken 2? A 


hock that results from slicing 


sudden and intense was the 

hock Uncle Ben sustained as he stared in 
the face of his rival. 

“James !’’ he exclaimed And then, 

‘You idiot ! Didn’t you know ? Mary’s 


alter the cottage with her legacy. Heavens ! 
What fools you married folks are !” 

A muttered conversation took place. The 
auctioneer paused and pointed his hammer 
challengingly in the Uncle 
sen. 


direction of 


OHOs 





Uncle Ben sustained 


THE WITHERED LEAF 





Drawn by 


H. A. Harris 


James was unreasonable. He wanted to 
buy Ivy Cottage and present it to his wife. 
In despair Uncle Ben returned to Mary. He 
found her equally unreasonable. ‘* But— 
l’ve set my heart on buying it,’”’ she wailed, 
“for Jimmie.” 

Meantime bidding went briskly forward. 
And the beheving that the 
two most active bidders had retired from the 


auctioneer, 


contest, knocked down Ivy Cottage to a 
stranger for #950. 
HLlere tragedy. Uncle 


Ben, when he told me the secret history of 


was a domestic 


this affair, assured me he had never spent 
day in his hfe than 
anniversary of these 


miserable 
day 


a more 


the wedding 
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young people—‘‘ young fool ’ he called conversions among the wicked, who believed 
them that the end of the world had me, 
When domestic calamities occur there is a The night was inky blacl Full of rain 
natural desire to affix the blame. The strife and hail whenever the hurricane paused 
of tongues will not cease until a scapegoat Arrived at their gate the Ver ons wer 
has been found quite unable to open it. Something leant 
I did everything I could to cheer the agajnst it on the farther cle From 
young people, but all to no purp se,’’ Said neighbouring farm James procured a lantern 
Uncle Ben. ‘“ Together they ‘ plumbed By its light they discovered a mountain of 
awful depths,’ as th® serial writers have bricks in the garden lt all that 
it. And every now and again one o1 remained of Ivy Cottage The storm h 
other of them rose to the surface and made a brought it down, floors, roof | chimney i 
vicious snap at me I had done all manner They retired to spend the night at tl ' 
of things I ought not to have done. The Green Dragon. There, as they reviewed | 
blunder, on further consideration, was the situation by the cheerful blaze of ay 
discovered to be mine entirely. And having fire, Young Love be gan OI ! re to preet 
settled this to their mutual satisfaction they _ his ruffled plumes. | 
began to feel a little better.” ‘Suppose we had bor — so 
In the late afternoon Uncle Ben saw Tame 
them off from Victoria Station, in a “Suppose we had not gone to I 
tempest of rain and_ hail. “Tt was a_ to-day to buy it?” said M 
fitting curtain to the day’s proceedings,’’ shudder And she added, What 
he said, ‘“‘ and I was jolly glad to see the I give you now, Jim ?” 
last of them.”’ “It seems to me he 
But the final curtain came later. Luck’sin. If you have any re about y 
They arrived at Woodbridge when the a withered leaf i 
ever memorable storm of autumn Ig— was Her hand slipped to the in r pocket 
at its height Trees four hundred years old — her jumper Che leaf v 
were lifted like saplings out of the park She gave it him And with it a kiss th 
that night, and there were hundreds of reminded him of thei 


Result of “Che British Girl's Annual” 
Voting Competition 


The six stories in the 1920 volume of “The British Girl's Annual” which 
have gained the highest number of votes are as follows: 


1, ‘*King Monmowh’’ (Long Complete Story), by Violet M. Met 
2, **What’s ia a Name?” by Eveline M. Williams. 

3. ‘*The Secret Cabinet,’’ by Eveline M. Williams 

4. ‘The Cellar Ghost,’’ by Agnes M. Miall 

5. ‘*The Fugitives of November Landing,’ by H. Mortimer Batten. 
6. ‘*A Borrowed Birthday,’’ by Florence Bone. 


No compstitor had the six stories correct, but three competitors—FEsther 
Disney (aged 13), Kathleen Stead (aged 12), and M. Billinghurst ‘aged 12)—had 
five of the stories on their lists. The prize of £1 1s. Od. is awarded to Esther 
Disney, as her entry shows the stories in the order most nearly corresponding 
with the above. Consolation prizes have been sent to the two other ¢ ompetitors. 
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I am glad to announce that Dr. Hutton, of Glasgow, will conduct 
this feature every month 


““Now we see in a mi , darkly.” 
Paul’ 


S.. PAu. 


day mirrors were made not 


but of metal—of polished iron 
it might be, or of silver, or of brass. 
There is more, therefore, in this metaphor 


s$. Paul used it 


we to use it In oul 


than there would be were 


day When we see a 


thing in a mirror, why, it is as good as 
ecing the thing. If the 
mirror is a good one “to ee a thing 1n it and 
the In S 


o authoritative. 


directly 1 same. 


Paul’s day a mirror was not 
[t could give you the general outline of an 
object. Lf the mirror had just been polished, 
and if the light happened to be unusually 
fine, you might sec 
fidelity to all it 

you had to b 
the details an ancient 


not very helpful 


the thing with absolute 
detail But 
content with less ; 


ordinarily 
and on 
mirror was probably 


Still, the old mirror must 


have erved it purpos Lt fave a man, 
at any rate, a working knowledge of the 
facts; and perhaps the very dimness and 


difficulty of its representations encouraged 
a habit of 
features as 


attentiveness to such 


the mirror disclosed. 
se 
What We Don’t See 
T is 
things, for they give us the precise point 
of S. Paul's illustration. 


greater 





not beside the mark to refer to these 


‘* Now we see in a 


mirror, darkly ’’—enigmatically, as the word 
We see, that is to say, 


We see well enough for 


precisely means. 
and we don’t see. 
the large and practical purposes for which 
don’t 
that is not a 
certainly it has its 
accustoms us to act 
upon the general probabilities of the case, 


mirrors were designed; but we see 
everything the 
bad state of matters ; 


compensations. It 


On whole 


and to use our imagination, our faith, in 
fact, in order to make definite to ourselves 
that 


eye The 


rors, SO aman in $ 


thing are left indefinite to our natural 
very imperfection of our mir- 


Paul’s day might have 
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continued, trains us to be satisfied with 
evidence which stops short of completeness 
We know enough to go.on with We learn 
to put two and two together It would 
never occur to us to say that we were not 
seeing a thing simply because we did not 
see every detail of the thing Men of out 
time do not hesitate to say that they see a 
thing, and to proceed to act as though they 


did see it, when the fact is they only see ina 


mirror darkly. When we see a thing in a 
mirror we say to ourselves, yes, thot 1s it, 
though, of course, there are om thing 


about it which still want to be cleared up 
$e 
What Faith Demands 
OW that is very nearly a definition of 
faith Certainly the attitude of mind 


to which in those old days men were com 





pelled—when they had to take what they 
could get from the mirror and infer the 
rest—is very lke what faith asks us to do 
in this present world. Concerning all the 
great things in the midst of which faith 
moves, and with which it deals, we are u 
the povition of a man of those ancient day 
standing before one of his mirror We see, 
and we don’t :ce. We see well enough to 
be sure that the thing is there, that it i 
not a figment of our own brain. We see 
well enough even to know the general out 
line of the thing, and that it is this and not 
that. We see the thing well enough in the 
mirror to be able to recognise it later and at 
any time when we see it directly ; and what 
more indeed does one want 

Probability is the guide of | life and 
probability is what you had in the old day 
from a mirror Probability is what you 
get in our day from the face of lite prob- 
ability as to God, as to Christ, as to the 
reality of the human soul, as to the moral 
order in this world, as to the final tri 


of the true and the beautiful and the Food 


The Difference 


HE ditference between a man who ha 
an effective faith, and another man wi 


has either no faith or an impotent faith 





lies het the one takes what he can get, 


take What life ha aiven him, what G 


has given him, and mak 


makes everything of it 
himself to be rest: 
inactivity by thinku 
ereat ma and bull 
he know nothin: \ 
define faith a putt 
right place We all | 
where this we call 


natural pre Puchi 


is the type of mind that 


p Cl ina wain 1 
mind which will find 
reason or occasion for 
Is the type of mu ' 
eneral disordet ind 
which wall see ( et 
hopetulne in some 
persists is no tsolated 


and inevitable ben 


1p ramet 





ve «cl ted 
1 t| we ki . 
—_——— a t] 
| } ( le 1 
nor 1] ’ i ! 
L | \1 
} ’ | 
if i 
Ire 1] = 
\ 13 
l re 
I t { 
| { 14 { 


So 


Where to Put the Accent 





ee 


BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


the world are concerned, to sit rather loosely ments or an imminent one of them, and 





to things that meanwhile confuse us; not acknowledges them or it in the subtle sense 
t 


to take too tragically the other thingi, which our Lord declared was the only true 


sreater in bulk it may be, about which we — and honest sense, will very soon arrive at a 


know little or nothing Chere never was a place of moral realities where the very 
i man of faith, worthy of the name, who was fitness of Christ to help him will be per- 
| not aware of many things in life which dis ceived by him as an overwhelming argument 
| hearten men and make even faith seem for living henceforward with His assistance 
insecure. S. Paul, for example, knew — and support. 
| Corinth and Athens and Ephesus, and latet A moment comes in the life of a man who 
, he knew Rome But he saw something at is honestly facing the Ten Commandments 
work; he saw something setting up a or his own ore Commandment, when he 
ferment which he recognised as evidence of feels about Christ what a thirsty man feels 
I life, as bearing witness to the arrival upon about fresh water—that they were made 
\ the scene of some redeeming clement. And for one another, 
f he knew that the triumph of that redeeming <go 

element was only a matter of time. He 


knew the world; but, like every other good A Quotation for the Month 
man, he knew something more than the _ let hime wait God’s instant men call 








world. He knew what had happened in vears . 
his own soul, and why it had happened Meantime hold hard by truth and his ereat 
He remembered a place called Damascus ; nul, 
Lhe would have approved of the saying D it the duty! Through such souls alone 
f Emerson, lf there has ever been one God stooping shows sufficient of His light 
d man there will be another, and there For us tv’ the dark to rise by.” 
Ib —Pompilia (“ The Ring and the book.’’) 
[do not care where you begin in an honest 
to build up your world on a basis se 
even if you bewin with such a 
vague and shadowy ‘rants 2 “ Lt'’s better sli 
iichiaes aiid Athan Bint. ti%y ciate Cees Bence Almighty God, our Meaventy Father, Thom 
Oia ere : no eve hath seen or can see, tn Gathom we 
; a z te you begin there, and work — negertheless belteve! En obedience to faculties 
that honestly, in a very short time you whieh Chou Chysel€ hast given us we seek 
it feel that Ha r work cut out Ch» fare. Chou Tiho hast made the ear, 
I for t rest of your life every day Thyself wilt fear. Chou TUho hast so made 
l be makine new discoveries of yout us that in cberp real hour we shrink from lone 
' self, of your ne ities, and of the resources ‘ess, and from the misery of all mere self 
ch lurk beneath the surface in God for  Seehttg. Wilt not forsake us when We turn to 
it ihe ‘nani Zedinaih, ‘camino ne Thee. CO Chou Tho hast promised to guide 
us With Chine eve, so Deal wWerh us one by one 
<Seo Gdle pray Chee that we shall never be far 
trom Chee, but rather that our hearts shall be 
Confronting the Commandments tender and suppliant towards Thee, and ow 





PEAKING for mvyself, L have alway cars attenttbe to Chy most private voice. Do 
S ote Thou gtbe us grace to obey With exactness 
what seems to us to be Thy very will, and so 


held that the best introduction to 


ntrovertible faith J Christ: is to to pay feed to Chy Guiding Stgns altke mn the 
comront one oul with the Len Command events of our life and in the movements of ow 
ments or with any one of the ten which — own soul, that we shall ever be free from fears 
eems to mat ts out most shrewdly. Any by the Wap, and shall abide tn prace: through 


man who acknowledges the Ten Command Jesus Christ our Hord. Amen. 


SL “> 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 


BY 'FrHE EDITOR 





























Should Women Preach ? 


HE Lower House of Convocation, I ee oe 
1 nu I sun 

noticed in the papers me time apo, : 
ee } } 1 a | n. 3 t 


met, solemnly discuss 1, ahd sole in 





resolved that women should not be al 


om new-fangled 1 
to preach! This, of course, was an emin , 


ently wise decision, such as might n 
expected of so estimable a body. Parlia wu Ai 
ment has only just opened its porta 

women, and the first woman member hi 

hardly brushed t} blo tf the novelt 


vet Accordingly, it is on eemly and 
proper that the Churcl hould de 
wait another fifty or so years betor t could 


decently brush aside tradition, and make ar 





a an a ee | An Experiment 


with the traditional | li f the Ch 
And havin aid that, it sudden 
to me to wond vi tt (hu 


necessarily be mst ative, and p if al 
thins startiin 


} j 


lained and allows 1 to i 


ore 
sje 


Should the Church be Conservative ? _,, 


When you come to think of it, thet 





no cecarthls reason | Cad niyvy Wa n 
that matter) why the Cl hould be 
conservative than an ther inmstituti n 


the land. One might, on the othe har 


it i I Se 
arv incidents, Some of tl reat prophe The Trouble with Preaching 








\ 
i 


th 


a rut. The other Sunday I asked one lady 
what she thought of the sermon at church. 
She told me that she believed the preachet 
was very good—but he sent her to sleep! 
I was duly shocked, but could not help but 
try to puzzle the matter out. 


was wel! constructed, nicely delivered, and 


The discourse 
such a sermon as 
hear without 
hearers to 


properly polished—just 
the bench of bishops might 


condemnation. But it sent the 


sleep The trouble was that the preacher 
had got fixed on a certain set of phrases 
that were all right when they were new, but 


come to mean 


which, by long usage, had 


ery little either to preacher or congrega- 
illustrations 
but nothing 


of the congregation 


His words were apt, his 
cal, his arguments sound 
gripped, and th mind 


wandered away 


Do not blame the rdern preacher too 
hastily. Make quite sure, first of all, that 
isn't 71 e of supply and demand. 
Might not one hint that many a congrega 
n Wan » doze 


Moving Too Fast 





\part | that, the trouble is that the 
deal too tast for 


ost of u You find yourself 


stranded 


oh and ‘ ‘ mu know where you 
e. Fashions change—and the man _ of 
s wl himself to grow out of 
is ruined This is very disconcerting ; 


neerting to the solid man of business 

, and 
finds that in time the public ceases to want 
ll; disconcerting to the parent who 


babbling away in 


nother language; disconcerting to the 
ldi wi fin tt lesson of the Boer 
War n | to | pean wartare. 
This cor 1 ‘ on applies not merely 
» method even to words. Words 
n rapidly, h in th eaning and 
| \ | I generation 

a different tongue tr that of its pre 

T t ( < t m t of ou 

‘ ( ( tab 

n Un nat have accentu 
d th | typing the 
"5S We read the Psalms 
1 n n neue, and 
iil hy acred, eing the lan 
Suage of the Bil where tL course, it 1s 
ere I in ! english ot 
vueen | mt av! And, too often, the 


As 
O71 
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congregation loves its Norman arches—and 
its sermons in keeping ! 

Now, it is quite possible, as I have hint d, 
that if you were to put women in the pulpit 
they would merely follow the 
on.” On the 
might bring us a new m 


traditions, 


and “carry other hand, they 


ICssayve 


fresh, un- 


conventional, palpitating, from the 


straight 


heart. It might be couched in the language 
of the day, might not have a text, might 
ignore the coilection of anecdotes and 
illustrations worn threadbare with much 
service, They might fill the churches and 


change pe ople’s lives. 


<Jeo 


Uncomfortable Earnestness 





ation—I mean 
the ministry of women 


that 
would brit this 


ig 


This much is specu 


change, There are women preachers among 


the Congregationalists, the Friends, and, 
notably, the Salvation Ar and whilst in 
these cases women’s nistry has amply 


justitied itself, it forms no 


pro r in 


overwhelmin 
peculation, But 
what is not mere spect 





tion is that, in the 
*n who have swept 
they have ignored 
spoken 
ymisingly in th 


honot 


these brave prophet now atter the Laps¢ ol 
a generation or two they become respect 
ablised. There is, however, just the pos 
sibility that we should be a little bit uncot 

fortable should they as nd the pu pit n 

Sunday morning, \ ys created a disturb 
ance at the public Wo hip of his aay, ant 
Klijah’s) methods el distinctly ntro 


sje 


The Methods of the Master 





wonder how Jesus Chi 
would preach were He to appear in person 
in this twentieth century of ours. Would 


He take a text, and preach firstly 


| cond 

and thirdly; It 1s extremely d yubtt 
Would Eh iin ce LV‘ ep rable t n 
SOW t! lu ivd ‘ ( ‘ ~ hide n 
in a field It is « probable | 

uspect that Tle would iv that the 
Kinedo ot Hleaven <¢ a man wl 
had a motor-car whicl yuldn’t go—o1 ( 
modern illustration of that kind! After 
o} eaching Chris P : 
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familiar—startlingly familia When He people do not go to urcl I} 
took a text it was mostly to contradict it; preponderance of out 
when He went to church the worshippers ligion than the Hindu Katin 
did not go to sleep they were too stag ge red Says, If this be so—wh | 1 On 
He was unconventional, inclined to be believe—is it who 
Socialistic, offended the canons of good tast« peopl The demar n 
as laid down by the proper people of His 9 greater than the supp t now { 
time; but With it all He preached so living, neath the restlessness 
vital a message that the world ts still being longing to read the 
stirred by it, despite the efforts of theo desire to learn mort t tt nknown God, 
logians to reduce it to its proper place, a craving for a sensati n 
than that atlorded by t 
se dai People are t] 
We. too. must Move Christian science, ni 
By this time I ought to | e hurt the emai 3 
feelings of some older reader, who (1 hope = 
will promptly write and tell me that Trt : 
| But ery in 
QULVER is not what it used to be fitty years , , 
ago. My only excuse is that editors, too : * 
have to move with the ¢ . en at the ; . en 4 ‘ 
risk of shocking thetr audien \fter a : Hee : : ary 
we want to shake ours ( a bit kolk i. 
; n 
pretty much the ame as tl used to be 2 
hitty years ago—but tl peak a ditterent — 
language The keen, st d, adve in 
came pecdmuieed its. aie’ lea senate. 0 The Premier's Suggestion 
appeals to re; i tra t to the heart t \ oh. ye 
his readers! h ne pape an ind a 
mises if, desy t! I 
in some of n | I Min 
public opinior n iH 
usual a a n S 
dents | nd tre it 
\ k out n n nt ; : 
it require a I nt a \\ 
to ‘ doing thir ntl S | 


ire ery unpop i } \ 
painfully or joyo ' 1 with t 
ul The Cl { re t { 
a tluable nt ‘ na 

| ¥ ' 
it crgani | n preach pla 

. , I (on 

tudes to bacl wh 

“= ? 
congregation ac ‘ 

, { | , 

ese Le 


neighbout 


Se prea hie 


Religion Still Wanted ; O.- 
Meanwhile Dr. F. B. M at the | ( Ploy 


Church Council gatheri pla 
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ainty Crochet 
for the Bride 


Hk 
specially chosen with a 
light effect, and in 
found at all 


crochet described below has been 
view to a 
gor “ul and few 


cases will it be tedious in 
execution, 
Besides the trimmings for ordinary articles 


of underwear, | illustrate 


hope to some 
dainty motifs and designs that can be 
arranged by the worker herself to suit her 


with the laces 
mixed with 
executed upon ordinary 


own taste, either combined 
ind insertions here figured or 
plain embroideri 
fine cambrik 

The pattern 


be alte red and 


of the trimmings can readily 


rearranged to suit almost 


iny shape of garment, for with such things 
individual taste and fancy must always 
intrude themselv \lso, a pattern given 


here for a nightdre 


trimming can easily 
be adapted 1O1 
of a combination 
of the petticoat 
the other 


a camisole top, Or the yoke 
The frill 
too, can be employed upon 
clothi g that is to be 
It, and so on ad wif 

The aABBRE\ 


insertion and 
worn with 
niliundt 


VIATIONS are the same through 


out, thus: ch., chain; ss., lip-stitch ; de., 
double crochet hti half-treble ; {l9 
treble; dtr., double treble; ttr., triple 


treble ; sp., 


pace ; Ip., loop; grp., group 


The Bride’s Morning Cap 





ERY coquettish and smart are the 
little caps tl are so often used now 
While the morning domestic work is 
1320 





No. 1.—Boudoir Cap and 
Lingerie Trimmings 


By Ellen T. Masters 


in progress. Nothing cotiid be more ke 
hair material of the 
white only flushed with colour 


and sprinkled over with sprays of various 


coming to fair than a 


palest pink 


soft tints. 

The material should be cut into a circl 
measuring trom twelve to fourteen inches 
across. The edge should be gathered in 
to make a band about twenty-two inches 


round. Across a space of nine inches of the 


edge should be stitched a casing of the voile 


to hold a narrow elastic, which can be of 


such a length as will enable the cap to fit 
closely to the owner’s head. This elastic, 
of course, is intended for the back when 
the cap is in-use. \ band of delicate 
crochet with a frilly edge is stitched round 


the edge of 


is arranged 


the head-dress, and in.the front 


some narrow coloured ribbon, 


finished at each end with a rosette and little 


hanging drops ot the same ribbon, 
For the crochet use tine thread, such as 
Coats’s Mercer, No. 70, and a small hook 


odel 


The pattern in the n 
the 


was begun in 
foundation long 


round the 


middle, with a 


enough to fit exactly 
the cay 


margin of 


Miss eight ch., t dtr. in next 


and 1 dtr. in the same stitch four 


} 


of the foundation ch., then 


and 3 ch 


four 


miss 
between them in_ the 


next stitch, m four, 1 de repeat all 

along 
2M TOU Begin in the space between the 

third dt dtr... 4 ch.. 


next repeat from the be 


second and work 3 


2 dtr. in the 


7 space j 
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ginning of the row into every third and 
fourth space in turn 





3rd row.—Begin in the three ch. between 


two groups of dtr., work 2 dtr., * 6 ch. 
2 dtr. in the next sp.; repeat from * all 
along. 

4th row.—Like the “3rd row, but work 


1 dtr. in each sp. instead of 2 dtr. 
5th row.—7 tr. into every loop of five ch. 
Work these five rows also into the other 


side of the foun 
dation ch., then 
add the frilly 
edge as follows 
6th row.—1 dc. 
between the 
groups of tr., 7 
ch., miss three 


w. 3 tc. 7 
repeat from the 
beginning of the 
row. P 

7th row.—Like 
the 6th 
dc. being worked 
into the ch. 
loops. 


row, the 


Sth row.—t1 
de... 3 ch... § @r.. 
. . & Gre 
i, £ tt. 5 ., t e., ce 
into the next loop of ch., 3 ch. 
the beginning of the row 

oth row.—1 dc., * B.. + dc; 


’ 


-» 3 dtr. all 
; repeat trom 


into next 
loop, <¢ ch.: repeat from * 
Fasten off, join the 


neatly and sew the 


all along 
ends of the crochet 
band into place round 
the edge of the cap 


Frill for White Petticoat 


ATERIALS:  Peri-Lusta Crochet 
Thread, No. 50 for rather 
work, No. 70 for a fine and 
insertion, with a hook No. 4} or 5, according 
to whether the work is tightly or loosely 
done. The main part of the lace is made 
shortways. 
Begin with §9 ch. 


coarse 
lac e 


Ist row.—Miss seven, 1 d.c., then 5 ch. 
miss three, and 1 d.c. four times, 5 ch 
miss three, 2 tr. seven times 

2nd rvow.—8 ch., 2 tr. in the first loop, 5 
ch. and 2 tr. six times more, then 5 ch. and 
1 d.c. five times. 

3rd vow.—5 ch. and 1 d« 
and 2 tr. seven time 


five times, 5 ch 





The Bride's Morning Cap 


Repeat the 2nd and 3rd rows for the 
length required. At the end, turn the work 
round and carry the following four 
along the upper edge for the he ading;: 

1st row.—1 tr., * 2 ch., 1 tr 
loop along the margin 

2nd and 3vd rows 


TOWws 
into the next 


Turn with 5 ch., 1 tr, 
2 ch. and 1 tr. all along, as in the 1st row 
4th row.—2 tr. into every loop of the pre- 


ceding row, 3 ch. serving for the first tr. of 
the row. Fasten 


otf 


if 


\long the other 


4 vork ( 
row thus: *7 tr 
/ 
into one of tl 
] p t tl 
1 ain, 7 ¢ 
catch the | 


t1 d in 
l ) t i 
ad. ail 
3 a.c., If 
(5 ch. and 1s 
l { fl cl 
® Gx., I pt., 
I pt. 34 
I it from * 


along. Chis complete the wide lac 
the frill. 
Work the wider insertion thu 30 


for foundation 


1st xow.—Miss eight, 2 tr., * 5 ch.,1 
three, 2 ti repeat from * three times 
2nd rou 8 ch., 2 tr. into the next loop, * 


5 ch., 2 tr. in the next loop ; repeat from * 
] 
I 


three times. Every future row 1s like t 
2nd row till the insertion is long enoug 
Along both edges work the foll 

rows: 
1st yow.—7 tr. into each of the large | 


along the 


edge of the inser 
2nd row.—1 tr. on the f f the gi 
of seven tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. on t fourth t 
the group, 2 ch., 1 tr. on the last tr. ; rep 
from the beginning of the row all along 
3rd YOU Alternately 3 t nd 2 tr. int 
every hole made in the | 


Work the narrower insertion tl] 


for foundation 

1st ¥ Mi eight, 2 tr., * 5 ch., ml 
three, 2 tr.; repeat from * 

2nd rot 8 ch., 2 tr. into the next looj 
* «ch... 2 &. : repeat from * once 


Repeat the 2nd row for the 1 th require 1 


t 


oup 
r. of 
peat 
into 
»ch 
miss 
oop, 


ired. 


———E 
a al 


For mounting with the bands of insertion, 
some narrow cambric embroidery should be 
procured, having buttonhole slits for the 
ribbon. Transfers can easily be procured 
for such a trimming if the bride-to-be has 
a fancy for embroidering it herself. Place 
the narrower insertion at the top, thena band 
of embroidery, the wider insertion next and 
so on, the frill, of course, coming along the 
lower edge. Run the ribbon through the 
slits in the embroidery, bring the ends out 
in the same part of the frill and tie them 
into bows. The centres of these should be 
secured with a few small stitches so arranged 
that they can be easily taken away, the 
untied and the ribbon drawn out 
before being sent to the laundry. 


bows 


Yoke and Frill for Com- 
binations 


ATERIALS: For a moderately 
M fine trimming, Peri-Lusta, No. 50 
provides a suitable thread, with a 
About six yards of ribbon, 
half an inch wide, are also required. 
This yoke 
the pattern is easily adapted to any shape 
and size of 


steel hook 4}. 
is light and lacy-looking and 
figure. If desired, the same 
design may be employed for camisoles and 
nightdresses ; and with very little trouble it 
can be worked in strips and mounted with 
Similar bands of crépe de Chine, voile or 
muslin. In this way extremely dainty little 
garments may be made. 

The yoke is begun at the lower edge of 
the back with a foundation of 195 ch. 

Ist row.—Miss seven, I tr., 2 ch., 1 tr.,* 
4 ch., miss four, 1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr.; repeat 
from * all along, making 32 pairs of tr. in 


all. 


2nd row.—5 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch. and 1 tr. in 
first large space, * 4 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch. and 
1 tr. in next hole ; repeat from * all 
along. 


large 


Work as in 2nd row till twenty-eight rows 

mallare finished. This is for a deep yoke ; 
It Is easy enough to make fewer rows if a 
Shallower shape be preferred. 
Work as in the znd row, but 
turn when five sets of t1 
Make 04 of these 
strap. 

In the next row, at the neck end of the 
yoke, make 57 ch. for one half of the front. 


29th row. 
have been made. 
short rows for the shoulder 


NEEDLECRAFT 


Work back on these ch. as on the founda- 
tion row of the yoke. Continue thus till 
there are twenty-eight rows to correspond 
with those of the back. 

Make the opposite front in exactly the 
same way, taking care to start the extra 
chain at the neck end of the work. 

Finish the everywhere, except 
round the neck, with plain tr., putting 3 tr. 
into the large holes and 2 tr. into the small 
ones. In the corner holes make 7 tr. to 
get the edge to set flat. 





edges 


The Lace Trimming 


OR the Lace round the neck: 
Ist row.—Begin in the corner tr. 


of the front edge, 1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. in 
the first hole, 2 ch., 1 tr. in same place, * 
4ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., and 1 tr. in next large 
hole; repeat from * all round. In the 
angles, omit the four ch. between the pairs 
of tr. 
2nd vow.—yI tr., 1 ch., 1 tr., rch. an‘ I tr. 
in the first large hole, * 1 ch., 1 dtr., I ch., 





* ; ‘) 
: ? sesesecess, 


wria 





A Wide Frill of Lace and Insertion for 
a White Petticoat 
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satr., 3 ch., 2 dtr., : ch., 1 dtr. 
large hole, 1 ch., 1 tr., 1 ch., 1 tr., 1 ch. and 
1 tr. into next large hole; repeat from *. 
In the angles, omit the ch. between the 
groups of three tr. 

3rd row.—1 tr., 1 ch., 1 tr., 1 ch. and I tr. 
over the first group of tr., * 3 ch., 1 dtr., 
sy ch, 2 Gtt.,. 3 ch., & dtr., 1 ch., 2 dtr. all 
in the three ch. between dtr. of last row, 
3 ch., 1 tr. before the three tr., I ch., I tr. 
in hole between tr., I ch., 1 tr. in next space, 
1ch., 1 tr. after the third tr. ; repeat from * 
In the angles, after the pairs of dtr. work 
3 ch., 1 dtr. between the groups of three tr. 
of the preceding row. 

4th row.—t1 d.c. 
third tr., 3 ch., * 1 dic. 
5 ch., 1 d.c. in same place, 3 ch., 1 d« 
between the groups of dtr., 7 ch., 1 d.c. in 
same place, 3 ch., 1 d.c. 
1 d.c. in same place, 





into next 


and 
in next large hole, 


between second 


in large loop, 5 ch 
3 ch o a dc 


between 


The Square Combination Yoke 


the second and third tr., 3 ch 
* 


repeat from 
In the angles work 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 1d. 
m the top of the single dtr. of the last row. 
For the SLEEVE work a band of the net 
pattern as follows: 
21 ch 





wi | 


Ist yow.—Miss seven, I tr., 2 ch., 1 ti., * 


4 ch., miss four, 1 tr., 2 ch., 1 t1 repeat 
from * once. 
2nd vow.—5 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch., and 1 tr 


the first large space, * 4 ch 


and: 1 tr. in next large hole ; repeat from * 
once, 
Work as in the 2nd row till th 1 
measures about fifteen inche in lengt 
The size can easily be altered to suit speci 
figures by making this band longer o; | 
shorter 
Fasten off Bring the last row round 
the side of the first few rows of the work 
sew the two edges together with a fi 
needle and thread. When the trip ' 
folded in half the shaping under the ar f 
will be found to set neatly in place. Th 
narrower edge is to be bordered next 
with tr., 2 tr. being worked in one edg 
space and 3 tr. in the next and so o1 
round 
For the lace margin, work f 
rows exactly like those round 
neck. Through the first of 
rows the ribbon has to be thre 
enough being taken to mak 
natty little bow on 
For the KNICKER FRILI 
Begin with 45 cl nd 
backwards and forwards as 
the sleeve band, making 
pairs of tr. in every row. ( 
tinue till the strip measure ; 
teen inches in length Sev 
two ends to make 
For the FRitt itself 
1st, 2nd and 3rd rounds.—I 
the corresponding 1 of sleeve ' 
jth vound.—1 tr. in ch 
before the tr. of 1 ies 
ch., 1 tr. between next two 
repeat from * thre " 
last tr. being im 1 loop 
the last tr. of 3rd round, 5 
2 dtr. in ch. bet th 
last round, 3 cl 
place, > och repeat tro 
beginning of the 
sth vound I yth 1 
but there are six tr th 1 cl 
tr. of last round 


6th round.—Like the 5th round, but 
seven tr. and ch. In the spa 
prs. of dtr. work 2 dtr., 3 ch., 2 dtr., 3 ch. 
2 dtr. 


between the 


Salli 


th 


yund, 
r the 


with 
n the 
3 ch., 





TTT 


Sei ae 


ath yound.—8 tr. in the spaces between 
tr. of last round, and between the dtr. work 
adtr., 3 ch., 2 dtr., 3 ch., 2 dtr., 3 ch., 2 dtr. 

8th vound.—9 tr. and ch., then 5 ch. In 
the first space betwéen dtr. work 2 dtr., 
3 ch., 2 dtr., 3 ch., 2 dtr., 3 ch., 2 dtz., 3Ch., 
2 dtr., 3 ch., 2 dtr., then 5 ch. and repeat 
from the beginning of the round. 

oth round.—Miss three tr., 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 
1 d.c. in next small sp., 3 ch., miss three tr., 
id.c., 5 ch. and 1 d.c. in next small sp., 3 ch., 
1 dc., 5 ch. and I a.c. in next loop of ch., 
2 ch., 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 1 d.c. between next 
dtr. 3 ch., 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 1 d.c. in next 
sp., 3 ch., 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 1 d.c. between 
next two dtr., 3 ch., 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 1 d.c. 
in next sp., 3 ch., 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 1 d.c. in 
sp. between next dtr., 3 ch., 1 d.c., 5 ch. and 
1 d.c. in next loop of ch., 3 ch.; 
from the beginning of the round. 
off 

When making up this set remember to 
arrange so that the tr. in the network of the 
sleeve bands run in the same direction on 
both This is a small point to be 
remembered also in making up the knicker 
frills. More ribbon can easily be used if a 
second band is desired round the lower edge 
of the front of the yoke. A second ribbon 
could also be run through the top edge of 
the knicker frill. 


repeat 
Fasten 


arms, 


Yoke for Everyday Camisole 


ATERIALS: Feri-Lusta Crochet 
Thread No. 50, and a fairly fine 
steel hook. \bout 13, vards of 


coloured ribbon three-quarters of an inch 
wide are also required 
Chis yoke intended for a simple cami 
sole for daily use. The pattern is quite easy 
and can be very quickly worked. The model 
Vas arranged to slip over the head, but even 
small experience in crochet will enable the 
worker to make it fasten down the centre of 
either front, if preferred, 

Begin at the lower edge with 132 ch., for 
a medium figure. 
Miss eight ch., 1 tr., * 6 ch., 
miss three, 1 tr 


\ 


} 
Da k OT 


ist row.- 


repeat from all alone 
2nd row e ch , & 3 in the next loop, 
3 ch., 4 tr. in the next loop; 


repeat trom * 
then 2 ch., 1 tr. at the 


’ 


4 
all along, end. 


3rd row.—8 ch., 1 tr. between the blocks 
or, * 6 ch. r tr. 
Irom * all alone 

sth row 


in the next loop; repeat 


5 ch., 1 tr. in the first loop, 


oo 
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—for the Combination Set 


* 6 ch., 1 tr.; repeat from * all along and 
finish with 2 ch., 1 tr. in the last loop. 

sth row.—S ch., 1 tr. in the first large 
loop, * 6 ch., 1 tr. in the next loop; repeat 
from *, 

Work now from the beginning of the 2nd 
row till there are nineteen rows altogethe ~ 
that is, the pattern is finished with the first 
row of loops after treble grps. 

20th row.—5 ch., 1 tr., 6 ch. and 1 tr. 
five times, 2 ch., and 1 tr. at the end. 


21st row.—8& ch., 1 tr., then 6 ch. and 1 tr. 
five times. 
22Nd row.—O6 sets of tr. as usual. 


237d row.—S ch., 1 tr., then five loops of 


6 ch: and 1 tr. 

Continue thus till seventeen rows of tr. 
grps. can be counted. Finish with a row of 
holes after the tr. 

The SHAPED PART of the front is next to 
be made. 

ist slanting row.—5 ch., 1 tr., 4 holes, 


then 2 ch. and 1 tr. 
2nd row.—s holes in the usual way. 
4 grps. of tr. 

4 holes. 

—< ch., 1 tr., 


ard row 
4th row. 
sth row. 2 holes, 2 ch., 1 tr. 
at end. 
Oth row.—S8 ch., 1 ti 
“th row.—2 grps. 
Sth row.—8 ch., 1 ti 


2 holes. 


eG CB.< 2 
oth row.—< ch.,. t tr., 6 ch., 1 tr. 

8 ch., 1 tr. to finish the point. 
For the SECOND SIDE of yoke : Work to 
shoulder 


correspond with the first 


oth row. 


strap, 
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fasten off after the row of six holes, and trimming is arranged for a bodice that 
begin again at the other end of the last fastens down the ba k, and it covers only 
row. Work as above for the slanting end. the front and shoulder 
Work a row of ch. and 2 dtr. in the side Begin every wheel with a rit f 10 ch. 
loops along the slanting edges to straighten ist round.—Work 24 I he ring 
them, then carry a row of ordinary tr. 2nd round.—1 dc. o1 f * 
round the outer edge (the armhole), round = miss one, 1 di f . s. 
the points and up to the beginning of the rd round.—1 ad f f : 
neck ; three tr. will be eno igh in each hole. * ch., 1 d in tl ext l t fy 
* 
i 
4 | i 
> | 
t1 ' 
I 
h , ; * { 
, ' 
F 
fr , = 
Ma 
I 
1 
Crochet Top for an Everyday Camisole | 
Carry the following three rows along the each side of the top on . 
margin of the neck ined The ft 
1st row.—1 tr. in the first hole after the © ca t tovget I ; 
slanting front, 4 ch., 2 dtr. in next hole, I ind th 
* 3 ch., 2 dtr. in the next hole; repeat from h le rl ft} ' 
* all along, finishing with : tr. at the begur 1 eft free, the 
ning of the slope | ow is intended t | ark) 
hold the ribbon ‘chth wheel has ter 
2nd row.—\ dc., * then in next loop of When both ne 
ch. work 1 dtr., 3 ch., 1 dtr., 3 ch., 1 dtr ined, seventeen | 
. cn... b dtr., 4 ch., 1 dtr.. 1d in next loop { the necl rl 
of ch.; repeat from * all along fi wheels ] thi 
37d row.—s ch. and 1 dc. into every ch to one an n 
loop all along. , | nd 1) ' 
one pl is lett f 
Wheel of Fortune Trimming oa aad 
(For Camisole or Front of Jumper) The next “ | I 
n { ot thre 
OR a camisole front use Peri-Lusta these. two pt 
Crochet Thread N 50, and a few “ of he 7 
sizes coarser for a jumper For the the fourth i 
latter purpose a smaller number of wheels free pts. on the int t 
will be needed, fifteen, or even thirteen, ire left all round th 
being quite sufficient for the neckband. The The next wheel | t ned 
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GIVE THEM THE BENEFIT OF THE 
BEST EDUCATION YOU CAN AFFORD 


Adopt this sound and simple plan to provide for it. 

N the coming days of keen, world competition Boys and Girls equipped 

with a first-class education, such as the Public Schools provide, will win 

their way to success that may be barred to their fellows who have been denied 
similar educational advantages. 

Your natural wish, as a parent, must be to give your Boy or Girl the best 

education possible, By taking advantage of the plan devised by the ‘‘ British 

Dominions,” you can make swe provision of the money required by the easy 


THEIR FUTURE FY method of setting aside a proportion of your income, such as you can 
WHAT wht iT Be p conveniently afford. 


To do this need not impose any unnecessary strain upon your resources, and the sum determined upon 
for this purpose is assured even though the death of the parent may intervene. 


Write to-day and learn full particulars. Policies can be taken out for children 
of any age, but it is well to remember that the earlier you take out the policy, 
the lower are the re Les ask for ‘* STAR v4 Children '’ prospectus. 


Head Office: 


British Dominions House, Branches and Agents 
Royal Exchange Avenue, 'TISH DOMIN throughout the United 
London, E.C.3. INSURANCE Kingdom 


Life Department: 32 MOORGATE nna <n E.C.2, 


ASSETS EXCEED £17,000, 000. 














A al) ime 


Now is your opportunity for acquiring really high-grade 
Secondhand Furniture at tempting prices. Therefore you 
should take advantage of the present offer of Jelks and Sons 
to call and inspect their exceptionally fine stock in all the 
classic styles, which is displayed for leisurely inspection 
in the vast showrooms, which cover an area of over 250,000 


square feet. CASH or EASY TERMS 





Whatever you require, 
either for dining room, 
bedr« om, hi ul, or draw- 
ing room, you ‘will find at 
Jel Is’. The quality of 
every article isabsolutely : 

: dependable. : Removals by Motor Pan- 
RN Sal PS ee ee eas : technicon to any part of 
the country. Estimates free, 

BARGAINS ON Prom) t attention to country 


EVERY FLOOR orders, 


& JELKS SON 263-275 Holloway Rd., 
s & 7 London, N.7. 


*Bus, Tram, or Piccadilly Tube to the door. 
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The Surest elena 
to the Complexion 


Beyond a doubt tl 
Bestheass Laaola 

of preserving and impt 

se a and uarding the against 

the damagin lect ! re to ; 
wind, aaa udd ing f t 


BEETHAM'S ] 




















ee 











; 
\ i 1 skin emolhier ( p i 
_ . ewe pecial ingredient \ icl t 
the delicate skin tissues and effectively ret ( 1 prevent 
roughness, redness, chaps, et \ little of ect t 
PALE rubbed into the face and hands night and morni t ' 
COMPLEXIONS and complexion in perfect ce ndition and imy 
be greatly 1M- of freshness and cleanline Keep a bottle 
PROVED by just a use it regularly night and morning, then 4 
touch of “La-rola Rose “ | 
Bloom,” which gives a about your complexion, 
f > ay } 
the te La-rola is quile economic: il at // rig # and 3 per f ’ ( if 
tell it_is artificial, tt long way. It is so od that all Chemist 
| gives THE BEAUTY 
SPOT ! 





























| Boxes 1/- M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 
= ENGLAND 
0) 
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a} ~ Of 
2 ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL - 
a AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE 
0) MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W.3. instituted 1758 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. K.G ' 

a Treasurer: THE RT. HON. SIR HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL. P.C., K.C.V.O., LL.D. (Ald 
© Over $00 Fatherless Children are now maintained & educated 
) Ar none them are many whose fathers have fallen in A larger number of childre 
a Others Ae bereft await admission The Charity * ‘a wholly dependent Volunt - | 

All need the homelike care, the training and discipline ntributions Sf 
1] the School supplies. Dons ath ns will be thar y re \ ( \ 
{") Offices: 73 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, 
Write for Bath Book, B24 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St.,London,W.1 


, Post Free. 
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to the third wheel, counting from the centre 
of the neckband, by two pts., then there is 
one free, and two are joined. There are 
seven free pts. in all in this wheel. 

The second front must be 
arranged so as to correspond exactly with 
the first side. 

Now border the trimming with the follow- 
ing rows, beginning in the fourth picot of 
the first wheel of the neckband at the lower 


side otf the 


edge. 

in the next 
in the next pt., 5 ch., 1 dtr. 
in the next pt., 5 ch.; repeat from the be- 
then 1 dtr., 5 ch, 1 de., 
« ch,, 5 de., § ch., 1 tr., § ch., 1 Gtr. imte 
the five free pts. of next wheel, 


ist row.—1 dtr., 5 ch., 1 dc. 


pt., 5 ch., I de. 


ginning twice, 


work as before into the free pts. 
of the next wheel, 5 ch., 1 five 


fold tr. (cotton five times round 
the hook) into the linking of 


next two wheels, 5 ch., 1 dtr. in 


the solitary free pt. of next 
wheel 5 ¢ h at ck = 5 ( h -—) de + 
ech... £ dc... © Ch... © tr. mm next 
pt., 5 ch., 1 tr. in same place, 


. § CR. 2 ac.. & oh: 


i dc., ¢ ch., © dir. 2 ch. and 
1 dtr: in next pt. (the single one 
on next wheel), 5 ch., 1 dc., 


bch. 8 de., © ch. 3 dc.. © eh. 


L de... § .ch., # ttt; on ja ning, 
5 ch. and 1 de. three times, 
§ ch . tr... s ch. and «r t. 


into same pt. as last tr., 5 ch. 


and 1 de. twice, 5 ch., 1 tr. 
5ch., 1 tr., 5 ch. and 1 de. twice, 
sch. and i ti twice, 5 ch., 1 acu. 
5ch., 1 tr., 5 ch., 1 tr. into same 
pl. as last t 7 ch. and 1 de. 
twice § ch. 1 tr., ¢ ch., * 1 five 


‘free pt. of next 


Wheel, 5 h. and i ti twice 


into 
twice, 5 ca. ru 


. Ch. @ tr., & chy and 1-tr. 
Next pt., 5 ch. and 1 dk 


§ ch., 1 tr. into same pt., 5 ch., 1 de., § ch. 
and 1 tr. twice, 5 ch., 1 five-fold tr. Now 
work backwards from * along the second 
side of the trimming. The work is easily 


checked by that already done along the first 


part of this row, 
2md ro } tr. a a ie 


all into first ch 


2 chic 2 tf, 
loop, * 2 ch [ 3t.6 2 ch. 


and 1 tr.; re peat from * to the loop before 


the first five-fold tr. 
tr. above 


omit the ch. between 


this long ul work on as from * 
till the first pair of tr. in a point. In this 


loop put 1 tr., 2 ch 98 1.32 ch, Fe Che 
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1 tr. Work on to the next pair of long tr. 
in an angle, omit ch. between tr. above 
these two stitches, omit the ch. again in 
next angle, work on as usual, make the four 
tr. in the point and so continue up to the 
other end of the neckband. 

3rd row.—t tr, 





2 ch... 1 tt, then 2 ch. 
and 1 tr. into every hole made by ch. of the 
Omit the ch. between tr. 
wherever these were left out in the preced 


pre eding row. 


ing row, and increase in the points by work 
2 ch. and 
1 tr. into the centre hole in the corners of 


ier 1 €F.,,. 2 CRs, ft tf,, 2 CR, 7 1. 


the 2nd row. 
made 
from the 


4th row.—6 de. (2 in each space 


by two chain), 7 ch.; repeat 





The ** Wheel of Fortune ’”’ Trimming 


cotton off 
trimming 


beginning of the row Fasten 


Along the 


work as follows: 


inner edge of the 


ist row.—1 dtr., 5 ch., »dce., § ch., 3 di 
5 ch., 1 dtr., 5 ch.; repeat from the be 
ginning of the row, but only work 5 ch 
and 1 dc. once in those wheels in which 
there are but three free pts. 

2nd row.—1 tr., 2 ch., 1 tr. in each of 
the next three loops, 2 ch. between each 
pail In the 5 ch. between two dtr. only 
make 2 ch., 1 tr., 2 ch. 

37d row.—z2 dc. in first loop of ch., 1 dc., 


s ch., 1 de. in next loop; repeat from the 


beginning of the row all along. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


MFRS R-H-LOCK_ 


(BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF) : 
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Jeneath the canopy of the skies roam I night 
and day.”—Tauir (A Versian Saint). 
Bibby Line, 
s.s. Lancashire, 


Off Gibraltar. 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—Just before 
I left home I found the following 
notes, written on a voyage home at 


the end of 1913—and the strange signific 
ance of the last words, with the world war 
as yet undreamt of by ordinary mortals like 
myself, makes me feel it is worth while 
setting them down: 


Before the War 


Last night there was a concert in the 
saloon. Puny men sang robust songs, and 
robust men sang puny lyrics. There were 
recitations, humorous and pathetic, but 
alike depressing. Amongst all the mediocrity 
there was one man who could play well. 
I could hear him from outside, so I sat on 
the boat deck as far as possible from the 
lights and the robust men’s voices. And 
when it was all over and the audience had 
streamed away, the man at the piano just 
drifted from one melody to another. No 
one came to my corner in the shadow. I 
could feel the fresh salt air on my face, 
could hear the rushing water under the 
as we breasted the blue night 





and 
keel 


The man at the piano played Schumann’s 
‘ Arabesque.” It think of the 
sheaths, and of 


make 
snowdrops bursting green 


me 


pale almond blossom against the sky, and 
the trembling pring sunshine on the sway 
ing heads of daffodils. And yet the melody 


wove itself into the onward {] 
and the creaking of the yard 
rushing beneath the keel. 


ight of the ship, 
and the water 
rhen the player's 


fingers drifted into the love-duet from 
““ Samson et Dalila,’”’ and all the vague joy 





faded 
nostalgia. ' 
We ship, I could see t 
long line of yellow saloon lights nd t ; 
starboard light, a1 
at the masthead. It palpitated 
was spelt out ere ly. It: 
mystery around u this vol 
that pass in the 


message from me to ft 


of things 


away int 


were signalling a 


green 


, Slowly 
to the 
message 
What 
other ? 
incident of 


ships 
was the 
Somethi 
the 
encountered The night w still 


ng trivii 
voyage or some stralr 
weather 

There was a step on the deck—t 
captain 

‘ Alone ?”’ 
concert ?”’ 

** T listened to it 
Tell me, 

** A German.” 

‘* And what were they 

He paused a moment 

The captain was de 

In this 
water 
in a sapphire sky 
Jeath 


he said. ‘‘ Were you at 


from her l answer 


please, 


what w that shit 


world of un ty, of slipy 
and rapturous loy ! nd star i 
there suddenly leapt 


frim, merciles 


** Death—Grim, Merciless ”’ 
The 


sits ina 





purser on the good » Lancash 
snug little office beside a larg 

He is cheery 
and the 


morning | 


and genial, with a twinkle 
his eye patience of | 
him diset L fe 
.d a chat 
your la 

the 


found 

minutes, and we h 
** | remember 

came home 

We've ome strange 
‘Strange and terrible I | 

You're right When war broke out 
ent up to Scapa Flow—we'd been tout 

and turned ] ] l 


on 
cen 


were 


days out 








t we 
four 
the 





Serene 


neem: te 


yer 


ee 


ne ee 
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passengers landed. Then right-about-turn, 
and ready to take off the wounded from the 
Fleet. But there was ‘ nothing doing,’ so 
we went off to France, and were all through 
that show of the first winter.” 

“ A pretty bad time, too,’’ I said. 

“Ghastly. After a while one got accus- 
tomed to the stream of mutilated men 
brought on board, but at first ’’—he broke 
off. 

“People forget so soon,” I replied. 
“Yesterday I heard a pretty, well-dressed 
woman discoursing cheerfully in the saloon 
on the next war. She prophesied that it 
would come in a few years and would be 
‘far worse than the last.’ I felt positively 
murderous as I watched her smug, smiling 
face. It was evident the war had left her 
unscathed.” 

“You're right,” he “She never 
saw our men brought to the ship straight 
from the trenches, frozen stiff with gangrene 
set in. I’ve seen our nurses—splendid 
women—attending hour upon hour to these 
men, torn and agonised, and some of them 
—the women, I mean The old 
saying best fits it: ‘ First you think you'll 
die, and then you’re afraid you won't.’ 
Women like that helped to win the war, 
not your smiling party in the saloon.” 


said. 


sea-sick. 


The Hottest Spot on Earth 

“And where did you go next ?’”’ I said 

“Mespot. That was a time. It’s the 
hottest spot on earth, the Persian Gulf. 
Temperature 130°, and below it was 140° ; 
the engineers could only do an hour at a 
time. We had to stop the ship and turn 
her round to get a breath of air. Couldn’t 
0 up the Euphrates—too bit a ship. So 
they brought the wounded to us in barges. 
My word! You should have seen them ! ”’ 

Someone came in and interrupted him, 
and when the intruder had he re- 
sumed : 

“Where was I? 
‘German East’ ?” 

“No, you were in Mesopotamia.” 

e Oh—I know- 

But a batch of six passengers arrived, 
all asking questions simultaneously, so I 
Said : 

“Tl come back later,” 
for the multitude 

Still, I had 





fu 
+ 


gone 


Had we gone to 


and made room 


heard sufficient to realise 


something of what the ship and her company 


O81 


had passed thrqugh and seen in those days 
when the shadow of Death brooded over 
the world and so many thousands of the 
bravest and the best laid down their lives 
in foreign fields. 


The “Old Order” 


And now we are once more back in the 
old order of things, outwardly at least. 
To-day there is a cloudless sky above us, a 
good wind behind us, a blue sea beneath 
our keel. After the first two days of rough 
weather and discomfort everyone emerged 
smiling on deck, recognising old friends in 
many cases, basking in the sunshine. 
Within a few days the normal ship’s life is 





in full swing: the brisk walk round the 
damp deck in the early morning, the long 
lazy morning in a deck-chair, reading, 


chatting or writing—the games of skittles 
aft, the bridge players in the saloon, the 
dancers gyrating on deck after dinner. 

It is an interesting study—-this com- 
munity of 300 souls. One is never tired of 
watching them and listening to the scraps 
of conversation that float one’s way. There 
is a majority of old travellers—men and 
women who have spent the greater part of 
their lives out East, with daughters married 
there, and sons ‘in the Service.” Their 
talk is a freemasonry—of strange Eastern 
names and Eastern phrases, 

My table companion has done thirty-five 
voyages. Then there are many brides and 
bridegrooms, and the older people and the 
lonely people cast reminiscent or wistful 
glances at them as they pace the deck in 
couples or gaze at the sunset with happy 
eyes. There are young men going out to 
posts in the East, commercial, “ police,” 
and military. There are 


fiancées going 


out to be married, and there are un- 
attached girls going out to stay with 
brothers. And last, but not least, 


there are numberless couples with a baby 
or two, and there on the lower deck 
is a veritable “ Here the “ ayahs,”’ 
resplendent in their gay draperies, croon to 
the babies lying in Japanese baskets, and 
anxious mothers keep an eye on obstreperous 
youngsters who seem bent on self-destruc- 
tion. 

A strange little world this. On the surface 
all is almost as it used to be, but some bear 


créche.”’ 


outward scars and some inward wounds 


There are three young men who have lost 
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the cheeriest. 
There was never a which 
cheerfully It is 
over trifles that some 


an arm—they are among 


time in sacrifice 


was made so strange to 

hear the big grumbles 

folk can conjure up. 
As for the 


bleed and ache all one’s life 


those that 
there are many 


inward wounds 
among these three hundred souls who follow 
Hafiz’ advice 

‘* Meet life 
though with a bleeding heart, and though 
thou art like a 
lute.” 

Next to me sits 


with a laughing lip even 


wounded do not lament 


a tall, sweet-faced woman 


with grey hair. Her lips smile, but if you 
look at her eyes, they are full of haunting 
sorrow. She lost her son, her only child, 


His miniature hangs round her 
painted child | 
often watch her hand steal up to it, and she 


her 


in the war 


neck, when he was a 


looks out, with unutterable sorrow in 


eyes, across the sea back to the years when 
; 

the days were filled with the music of a 

child’s voice. ‘Then someone will come up 


to her, and her hand pick 
that 
answers cheerfully 


“Gib.” in sight. Ye of 


up the knitting 
lap, 


was lying idly in her and shi 


course, I'll 


come.” 

And I must leave my chat with you for 
a while and watch Gibraltar rising out of 
the sea, until the wonderful golden rock 
stands out clearly in the sunlight. . . . 


Silver Thimble Fund 
Another ‘** Quiver” Bed 








I have some very pleasing news regarding 
the Silver Thimble Fund which arrived iust 
before I sailed I am hoping to hear equally 
good news of all our enterprises when | 
reach Colombo Miss Hope-Clarke’s letter 
will tell you all about it : 

Dec. 26th, 1919. 
1] 


My DEAR Mrs. Locx,—Let me hasten to tel 
the good news. There is going to be a Qutvi 
Bed in the ** Women of the E1 


pure Mer il Host 
for Seamen.”” ‘That is to say, the last collection sent 
in has been valued at £57 17° 6d.: Saleable ites 
$45 128. 6d., Silver £5 ,» Gold £4 lotal 4/571 ( 
I should like to thar k one { contrit 


tal Oiltil it Wi 
was most generous, and whose handsome collect 
of gifts realised the greater part of the an 





Honble. Mr Gordon We feel that with « 
4192 2s. 6d. more to come, the dear “ OurveR At 
of Helpers” is going to have a room! ‘There we 
48 thimbles, whict trike e as very retmarkab! 
considering we hav now collected nearly 60, 
worn-out thimble There can’t be many 1 « left 
But it will amuse i to know I said t tl 
ilter the first 1 


ount, the 


With our sincere thanks and 











elieve me,—Yours very sit 
H Hope-t 
PS You will like t t {7 
has already be ra 
for the ‘* Men il Hi \ 
ind it ] 
i ns t 
is i | 
Me hil I 
thi 7 r ¢ t 
l 
Growing Success 
It is a truism that su breeds suc 
and I feel sure that th 
realisation of our hopes w pur 
complete our work for t Host | 


end gifts of all kin 


Room 


we owe the men 
faced 


throughout 


who unutterable peril night 
thos 
war that we might ha { l 
Just one example of wl 

ul I believe 
readers may not hav nit. & 
early part OL 1917, A l v 
pedoed in the North At t und the 
teen men aboard were aba1 ed i 
boat 
remaining five were picked up b 


new 


1 welve dic l from « Xx] ire 


Kind Friends 
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DainlyD raving Rooms 
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rs ( No other room offers such scope for the display of 

fot artistic taste in furnishing—and at no other house can 

for | that taste be satisfied so easily. . 

I | The dainty designs exhibited at Smarts are immediately 

hue | suggestive of charming effects, and closer examination reveals 

= 7 the solidity and strength which underlie their pleasing appearance 

it Smarts’ New Booklet will give you some idea of the advantages 

at | of buying your furniture direct from the original designers 

- and manufacturers. it will also show you how easily you 

es can enjoy immediate possession of any furniture you need 

t] without paying cash, without paying more, and without 

on ' needless formality. 

ee 

aie q Write for this Booklet to-day. 
batant | 

nec i " 
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beautiful things that their Christmas was 
like a fairy tale. In the course of a delight- 
fully happy letter she wrote : 

Sean quite realise it. It scarcely seems credible- 
We are all in a perfect whirl of excitement. 

The shell-shock soldier whom I mentioned 
alsofounda kind friend through THE QUIVER. 
This lady spoke about him to her brother- 
in-law, who has offered him a well-paid job 
—a priceless boon in these days. She also 
sent him a splendid outfit of clothes, and I 
need hardly say that he was delighted. It 
makes one very glad to find that there are 
some people who realise what we owe to 
the men who risked and sacrificed everything 
for us. 

There was also a splendid response to 
the appeal in ‘“‘ Lily’s” letter which I 
quoted in the February number. One lady 
offered to send her THE QUIVER every month, 
which will be the greatest joy to her, and 
others offered back 
magazines and books, 


and other 
They may feel sure 
that their gifts are appreciated. 


numbers 


Books Still Welcome ‘ 





I had a request for books from Miss 
Shirley, who also bears great suffering most 
patiently, and books are welcome in other 
quarters as well, so readers need not think 
we have enough literature if they find any- 
thing suitable on their shelves. 


Spring-cleaners, please Note 





The daughter of the head mistress of a 
school in a very poor district of Hampshire, 
to whom we sent gifts for the Christmas 
tree, wrote me a kind letter: 


I am writing for my mother to tell you what a 


steat_ success our little entertainment proved. 
During the interval we had a collection for St. 
Dunstan’s, and we collected 16s._ The children 


thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and said they had 
never had such a treat before. Mother is most grate- 
ful for your kind help, and if at any time you should 


have any books or clothes we should be most grateful 
for them. 


[here are twenty-three children on the 


books, so a good many 


clothes could be 


utilised, 


»; . 
Pieces ar till welcome, 


Miss Violet 
Methley writ: 
_ Thanks so much for the parcels of pieces which 
arrived yesterday. We can still make very good 
use of themm—especially the fur ! ‘ 


By the same post came a kind offer of 
more pieces of fur which was gladiy acc epted. 


683 


Miss Abeille, c/o the Hon, P. Cranstoun, 
Hurst Hill House, via Freshwater Station, 
Isle of Wight, would be glad to finish any 
unfinished scrapbooks, and would also be 
grateful for Christmas cards; readers are 
asked to send these divect to Miss Abeille. 


An Appreciated Gift 





Mrs. Lowe, whose interesting letter about 
“Edward,” the poor invalid boy, appeared 
some time ago, sends more news of him: 

“ Edward’s ” chair is in use now, and he is very 
pleased with it, and when the weather permits and 
he is well enough he gets out in it. But I think 
what he likes most is the rug we made with your 


wools. He is most careful with it, and when not 
using it puts it on his bed. 


We can still make use of wool. 


Orders for Mr. George Dalton 





There have been many kind gifts sent 
for Mr. Dalton, who suffers from tuberculosis, 
and is in a Home at Torquay, but the orders 
for his needle-books have fallen off somewhat 
lately. Baby ribbon} pieces of silk, and satin 
and flannel, and embroidery silks—and 
orders—bring a great deal of pleasure to 
this brave invalid. 

Mr. Dalton was extremely interested in 
“R.H.V.’s” reference to him in his 
younger days in the January issue, and most 
grateful for his kind gift, and would be very 
glad if the writer would reveal his identity 
to him. 

I should like to quote the following very 
kind and much appreciated letter : 

I have been a reader of THE Quiver for many 
years, and would like to do some little thing to make 
Mr. George Dalton’s life a little brighter. I have no 
odd ribbon or velvet, being just a working woman 
with a family of boys and not able to do very much, 
but I just was wondering if he would like the Britis/ 
Weekly sent him as my little mite of help. We do 
not have much of this world’s goods, but my family 
all have splendid health, for which I am so grateful. 


This small enclosure will help to get some little thing 
for him, 


Welcome Visitors 





A reader at Paignton kindly wrote offering 
to visit Mr. Dalton, and another asked me 
for Alfred Martin’s address in order that her 
{riend’s father, with whom she was staying, 
might, when his own health allows him to 
do it, have a chat with this brave lad. 


Alfred has now been removed to the 
Cottage Hospital, Haywards Heath. The 
hospital is only ten minutes from the 


station 
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Remember Reedham 
The ‘“‘ House on the Hill 


contributions 





has rece ived 


some welcome Pui 


needed. 


from 
OvIVER helpers, but many more are 


A Large Postbag 
Many 


received from : 

Mrs. Nicholson, Miss H. M. Dabell, Miss [. G. Gi 
Mr. W. E. Clog A. W.S.,” Mr Pettit, 
Cumberland Reader of Tut 
Miss E. Roe, Miss May Taylor, Miss Evershed, M 
Helen M. Hart, Miss Eagles, Mrs. Dallasby, M 
Palin, A. Hagyard, Mrs. Beaumont, Mi 


“The Quiver”’ 
Parliament 


The Prize of £1 





welcome gift letters, et 


Quiver,” Miss Gra 


were 
“A West 


N.Sparham, 


“Tel 


Mrs 
Lowe 
Miss 
of Tr 


British Sailor 
. Vincent, A. 





McWhirter, Mrs. Story, “AS ere A 
Wales),”’ M Joan Milne 
Fox, Miss M. Day, Miss E. & 
Balfour, J. F. M > 
Miss M. Dean, M Emily Brig 
“*Mother of a Br 


Tohn H., 
a Bey” 


(Snowdon 


lian,” Mrs. Fyley, Miss I * slip 
G.S. Perry, Miss E. D. Edy Miss H 
eth St. Edmundsbur M ]. GH 


Lefevre, ‘*S.,”” M1 \ ; M 

Newing, Miss Herbert, M Gi I 
Miss Atkins, M M. Rit M ] 

Hitch, Miss V. Kelsey, Mrs. H 

if QuIVER for over thirt M 


Yours 


** Education 
and 
* The Woman who Works” 


1s. offered for the best letter on “The Woman who Works” 


has been awarded to Miss Dora Shewring for her letter in the April Issue. 


Has Education Failed ? 





EAR SIR, Education | failed because wé 
have grown too soit lhe up-to-date intant 
school, the new Council school, with its most 
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recent innovations, » far trom helping t 
cultivate the youthful imagination, to my mind onl 
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HE familiar red-and- 

yellow label guarantees 
the contents of this tin to 
be pure soluble cocoa of 
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Linen will 
cost more 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd. 
BELFAST, 


C. BRANDAUER & Co, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch | 
nor Spurt. 


























SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
drawn to the 

og PATENT 

y ANTI - BLOTTING | 
PENS. Sample Box of | 

either series, 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 

WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDOR | 
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POOR PILGRIMS TO BRITISH GRAVES 


in Flanders 


LIMBLESS AND DISCHARGED 
SERVICE MEN 


in Hostels 


SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS CHILDREN 
in Fresh Air Homes 


EX-SERVICE MEN 
WANTING EMPLOYMENT 


THE VERY POOR AND NEEDY 
and Other People Needing Aid 
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Builds Sturdy 


Mellins Fi 
from birth onwards 
maintains the stan 
thriving children. Ea 
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Kecommended by 


end for Free 
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OINTMENT 





Cures without lancing or ou bring 
to the irtace and healing from 1 ith, Of Cl ts, 
9d., 1/3, 3/-, et t 
Z. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. 
re | ] Me 
The surest The standard 
and quickest (47, remedy for 
remedy for over 40 years. 
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dinary Colds de all 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
use LESS QUANTITY, 


it being 





much stronger 
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bered they used to be drawn from the class that 
now sends its best to all parts of the world to till 
and irrigate the vast new lands that must be pre- 
pared for the world’s sustenance? Again, Mr. 
Brooke compl ” of subjects. 








s of a ‘smattering 
Surely he realises the correlation of subjects, and 
that fresh knowledge gained in any direction merely 
adds to the sum! 

Education may be partly the cause of the in- 
dustrial unrest of the present day, but surely that 
unrest is justified by the appalling conditions of 
labour before the war. Nothing worth having is 
obtained without a struggle, and we are struggling 
for better conditions of life, so that we shall have 
time to study and appreciate the wonderful gifts 
we may enjoy in this world and prepare for an 
adaptability to pursue our studies in a higher exist- 
ence. 
Dealing with the question of religion in schools. 
Children, as well as adults, demand the real thing. 
No church is empty where the parishioners clearly 
see the fruits of the Spirit in the everyday life of their 
clergyman; no school is without incalculable influ- 
ence where those same fruits are seen in the teachers’ 
lives. 

Your contributor next quotes a farmer. 
take any notice of any Inglis] 
Does not his farming nearly ays show an entire 
lack of method and a most ab 


minable waste of 
land and opportunity? Men, even to-day, need 
} 


good leaders to make the best of themselves. 

Education may aim at a “ridiculous height,” 
but those who have the actual work to do know 
how slowly and painstaking the child has to be 
ielped up the first rungs of the ladder. 

Mr. Brooke fails to observe that the children 
whom he likens to ‘‘ patches of barren ground”’ 
re being gradually weeded out from the ordinary 
schools and sent to special ones where they can 
be taught to be useful in some way to the com- 
munity. 

I have tried to deal with Mr. Brooke’s points in 
his own order. I trust he will read my letter and 
become a little more optimistic upon this wide and 
important subject urs truly, Ray DupDEveEy. 





Can we 
farmer’s opinion ? 

















The Woman who Works 


have read with great interest the 
ticle in your magazine entitled: ‘* The Woman 
who Works—\Vhat will Happen to her at Fifty?” 
\s I belong to the great Army of Women Typists, 





Drar Sir,—I 








ir article appeals to me, and I gladly avail myself 

your invitat to send you a few of my thoughts 
n the subject 

You are right in saying that, far, the salaries 
paid to women work¢ have left them much 








} 
to provide for the times of sickness that 
their lot occasionally, much less for the years 
slowly creeping on, the approach of which 
that should be s« isly and ear- 





If we want to be able to look forward to a pension 
rT annulty waen we can no longer continue our usual 
's we must set about the right way to get it, 


iny a man could spare, and would gladly 
pay, a small sumw ly to the State for that pur- 
iv the “State”? ad\ lly, because firstly : 
N ld have 1 faith in it than in any of 





née great Insurance cor ipanies 
worked in cor 
Insurance Scheme, to 


and secondly: that, 
n with the National Health 
which many of them already 


belong, it could be done with ver y little extra trouble 
or expense. : 


I do not 





that the State should take the matter 


up. That should be done by the most clever and 
skilful business women amongst us, and the whole 
thing offered to the Government as a_profitabl 
business concern that it would pay thein to take over. 

If something of the kind is not done, in a few years’ 
time the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be called 
upon to dole out weekly pittances—not enough to 
keep body and soul together—to women who, if 
properly appealed to, would have willingly contr 
buted that which would have turned the pauper’s 
dole into a decent competence. 

I feel sure too that the business men of the present 
day would be only too glad to see started a scheme 
by which women, many of whom have helped them 
during the trying years of the Great War, could 
look forward to a time of well-earned rest and com- 
fort. 

And now, dear Mr. Editor, it is not the first time 
you have tried tostart the ball rolling, and you deserve 
the thanks not of one only but of all your women 
readers. Would that we could sound the Clarion 
Call loud enough to awaken them to the importance 
of the subject! Lit1AN A. SMITH. 


In the Hands of Parents 


Dear Sir,—The economic security of woman, 
in my opinion, lies largely in the hands of parents, 
and is based on the intelligent education by them 
of both their sons and daughters. 

I will limit myself here to the case of the middle- 
class woman. 

The usual system of bringing up boys and girls 
is ludicrous when viewed through modern spectacles, 
and with an understanding of modern economic 
conditions. 

The males of the family are encouraged by thei 
parents to look upon their women as unable (or too 
sensitive) to cope with life outside the home. The 
women, on their side, too often accept the réle of 
** parasite ’ in one or other of its camouflaged forms. 

“he effect of this upbringing is bound to be felt 
economically. 

Men are trained to believe that women are not 
equal to responsibility, and that if they are put into 
a position of trust, in some way they will fail. 

And, broadly speaking, this attitude is justified. 
The early training of the average middle-class woman 
has not yet fitted her for responsibility in any large 
sense. 

Comparatively speaking (for there are many ex- 
ceptions) she lacks initiative, very seldom takes a 
sporting chance, and as a rule {fs a mixture of diffi 
dence and fears. 

But what else can one expect—logically ? 

She has been taught for centuries to depend o1 

itside help for her maintenance, and very rarely, 
even now, Is she expected to stand firmly on her own 
fect, and make her own way in life. Her training in 
no way fits her to keep herself in the same degre 
of comfort as her brothers expect as their right. 

For these reasons she helps to swell the ranks of 
the ** under-dogs ”’ of the business world, and being 
badly paid she has very little chance of saving fot 
a rainy day, or against old age. 

This class of woman, as her birthright, should have 
her inherent initiative developed in her during the 
impressionable years of her life, and in this way she 
would have a chance of succeeding in a financial 
sense. 

In my opinion, no form of insurance, no form of 
legacy, would reach the trouble. The disease is 
mental, and the cure lies in the hands of parents, 
If they really love their children they will train them 
up as individuals, and give them equal rights and 
equal opportunities quite irrespective of their sex. 

L. H. ANDREW. 
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No more Eczema 
or Face Spots 


Do you utter from 
facial eczema, pimple 

blackheads, ra h, bad 
hands, bad 1 ,or any 
other skin illness? If 
so, suffer no longer, for 
Antexema will remove 
every spot, rash, or sign 
of eczema, and leave 
your skin clear, fresh, 
oth althy. The first 
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THE PATENT 


reasure Cot 


THE PERFECT NEST FOR BABY 
LICHT — COSY — HYCIENIC— PORTABLE 
~ WASHABLE-- FOLDS UP SMALL— 
EASILY CARRIED FROM ROOM TO ROOM 
A sure shield from 
draughts and glaring light. 


T 


N l n Wood 32/6 

N 1 ed Wood 34/6 

N White Enamel 37/6 
tage paid, 











A New Special Design, with 
Curved Legs, Brass Centre Rod, 


Merc erised Fr Inge, etc, 


All Cots sent 
Free on seven 
days’ approval. 


TREASURE COT CO.,u10. 


(Dept. M2), 124 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 
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DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 





quality of deepening 
colour in a few days, thus 
appearance, 
their position. 


greyness to the former 
securing a preserved 
has enabled thousands to retain 


2/- 2/- 

Lockyer's gives health to the hair and restores 
the natural colour, It cleanses the scalp, and 
makes the most perfect Hair Dressing. 

Ihis world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared 
by -* reat Hair Specialists, J. Perrer & C 
Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1., 
and can be obtained direct from them by post 
or from any Chemists and Stores throughout 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


the world. 














SULPHOLINE 


s famous lotion q 1ickly removes Skin Erup 
haan ensuring a complexion Phe 
slightest rash, faintest spot, irritable pimples, 
disfiguring blotches, obstinate eczema, dis 
appear by applying SULPHOLINE, which 


, clear, supple, 


clear 


renders the skin spotless, soft, 
comfortable. For 42 years it has been the 
remedy for 


Eruptions Roughness Acne 
Pimples Rashes Blotches 
Redness Eczema Spots 
Psoriasis | Scurf | Rosea 


SULPHOLINE is prepared by the great Skin 
Spec iz ilists, 
J. PEPPER & CO., Ltd., 

12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1, 
ind is sold in bottles at 1/3 and 3/-. It can be 
obtained direct from them by post, or from any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world 





Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch, 
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Bottle from 
your chemist 
to-day 


A Treasure 
of Health 


Health is at a pre 1 vigour of 
mind and body command, if not 
success, at all « nts the gateway 


of it. Who but the clear-eyed alert 
men and women count in busit 


sport, and il activities, and 
get the most pleasure out of life: 
Millions derive their — fitne by 

taking every day, at mornir 1 
night, a gla ot water wi i dash of 


ENO’s 


FRUIT; SALT 


The words “Fruit it” ave our 
vecistered Trade M ” € 
been knows yr half-a-century to 
moan re , ra AA 
Ltad., a ’ it 
resferrca fo , 

t 














THE MOTHER 


who loves her Baby 
and yet is unfor- 
tunately not able 
to rear her infant 
ut the Dreast cannot 
> wrong it she 
»ws the advice 
loctors and 
thers, based on 


entury's exper 


REARED ON NEA\ 


Near? 
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SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., MANCHESTER. 
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beast standing over that old ox and roaring defiantly 
at uS..- the flare of the blazing brands as the 
terrified niggers flung them at the brute; 
flashed agai inst tl ob lue black o of the sky. 
have made a s} ™ ndid picture,” ; 
“Yes, and you call it slow,” interrupted Grigson. 
“ Well isn’t business, and we are kicking our 
heels until s brings up a fresh supply from our 
reserve ;. By the time he arrives we'll have 
it at the lions, or thev’ll have killed us.” 
laid down his rifle with a laugh. “I 
fellow for-meeting trouble half 
irly want something to do 


how they 
It would 





Grigson 


never LW icnh a 





vay. If y 4 } 
you can come . I’m bent on exploring that 
{ruin Joseph told ibout.” 
Pog the niggers ar » scared of ? I’m 
ment. Anything special 


sts of some beasts. 
hrough the ruins. 
t’s what I want to find out. 
rutes lurking in the 

a good picture.” 

meet the mate of 
Ihe Boss was saying 
» of a maneless lion 
ile lion will track him 
lling him. You’r 








la { Grigson. ‘Come 
> us, alt igh he declines 
| until we return.” 
ph, wl 
have bee! 
ng t l ar uml oloured, whil 
boy ng rifles, 1 ht up the rear. 
y | lain \ I itterecd 
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COMPETITION PAGES 


“It is certainly a ruin,” groaned The Dipper. 
is There isn’t a single inte resting object.” 

‘We may as well go farther in. There seems to 

be som thing dark over there. It may only be a 











shadow, but then it may be a better type of ruin 
than this.’ 

They walked on, their footsteps echoing weirdly 
upon the rui ned pavement. The place was strangely 
silent. There was neither bird nor insect to be seen, 
the very air appeared to be brooding and heavy, 
as if stagnant. Although the sun was shining hotly 


upon everything, and the stones under their feet 
burned hotly through the soles of their boots. 

After some time they reached a part of the ruins 
that were in better preservation, and entered a 
sort of hall lined with huge idols, the roof above 
their head supported upon massive columns, fantas- 
tically carved with scenes that wound around and 
around. Immense human headed animals hewn 
in stones appeared to mount a sinister guard, and 
glared savagely upon th e intruders 

“What was that ? isked The  Dipp. r, 
suddenly in front of a woman- om d lion. 
was something behind that colum 

** Nonsense, man,” replied Grig 
the swi b of a running hzar among 
place is littered with rub )bish.’ 

“*T am certain I heard a ste althy ste Dp,” muttered 
[he Dipper. ‘“ I wish the light was better,” he added. 
‘*The whole place is so weirdly suggestive, that it 

uuld make a good setting for an African film’ 

Tell the Boss, and pt rh ips he’ll come.” 

“* No, I'll make some rough sketches.” 

“ You can’t in this light. 

“What about a fire? The dancing light 
flicker upon these old idols, and produce just the 
ffect IT want. I shall climb upon the lap of that 
old Johnny there, and if you feed the bonfire well, 
I'll get a good view of the whole crowd.” 

the Dipper was so very keen, that Grigson laugh 

ly collected together me of the rubbish that 
ttered the tloor, and set a match to it. “Have 
yur look,” he cr e if it’s worth the 


stopping 
” The re 





“It was only 
the leaves. The 
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Iie Dipp had « bed to a ce rtable seat 


ie idol’s lap, and gazed critically down the 
ws ol 
Fling on e more sticks and come here 
l illed to 1} mpanion. “I never saw anything 
so aw me in all my life. The idols look as if 
} ] no hy 


s rince, 


he expression 
S indescribable. 












ust over an ancient altar, 

used rather recently. It’s 

is. How’d you get up?” 

cen staircase at the back. 

rott state, and some of 

where The Dipper sat, 

I avith his k and fer il, roughly 
blocking in the ect ¢ the lol idl stone, 
iman-headed animals that crouch it the bottom 

t the co 3 I] flared brightly, sending uy 
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“Tha rd if you like,” observed Grigson 
the thin w i of smoke, twining 
low] nd t ‘It’s a horrid place.” 
Can't 1 jimagi th wds of whit 
ts; st ( ves, about to be 
f the haunting : al the crash of 
i l vii 

Shut ipped G rhe pla i 
ve why I actually imagined that 
iw sommet vhite creeping across that shadow 

I here.”’ 
One, t’s nothing,” grinned The Dipper, “ I’ve 
‘ headed by an ordinary maneless hon. 
N t ite of the lioness you shot last night 
l sa t 2 e sticks « that fire ll 
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THe PRACTICAL 
WOODWORKER 


This entirely new work is believed 
to be the most comprehensive and 
exhaustive book yet published on 
practical woodworking. Illustrated 
in a more lavish manner than has 
ever been attempted in a work of 
this_nature, it is able to teach the 
most inexperienced reader—even 
one who has never seen a plane 
or driven a nail—the complete art 
and practice of woodworking. The 
whole aim is to present in simple 
language and by the clearest of pho- 
tographs and working drawings the 
essentials of skilled woodworking. 


WITH THOUSANDS OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 
DESIGNS AND WORKING DRAWINGS. 
In about 32 Fortnightly Parts 


~ PART I ready APRIL 12, 1/- net 


OQ) all Newsagents. 


Specimen copy of Part 1 sent 
post free on receipt of 1- P.O. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD, LONDON, E.C.4.: 


Send P.C. 
































** As indispensable as Mo.esworth’’ 
Str ardsiceter| tSrdskeer Aaah rE 


A thoroughly revised and_very con- 
siderably extended issue of a weii- 
known and standard work which 
the engineer, architect, manager, 
foreman, etc., will find to be not 
only a formula book and textbook, 
but in addition a memory aid on 
everything that enters into their daily 
professional life. The original work 
upon which this up-to-date production 
is based was labelled by a reviewer 
as being ‘fas indispensable as 
* Molesworth’ and more readable.” 


In about 16 Fortnightly Parts 


| PART 1 ready APRIL 19, 1/- nei 
Write for Prospectus 


oO Talqcaly ey 

F tad Sheer] Sue 

Of ail Newsagents. 

Srecimen copy of Part I sent post free on receipt of 1]/- P.O. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., LONDON, E.C.4, 
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bate Gg Bat Gardener 


BECAUSE 








It is written by Experts for 
ou Amateurs. 
; It is simple, practical and 
PAPER seasonable. 
FOR It is splendidly illustrated, 
AMATEU RS Of ali Newsagents. Specimen copy post free ad. from 





CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4. 























D. 
EVERY 2 FRIDAY 





ORE anc | 


DO YOU WANT TO SAVE MONEY j | 
BY DOING YOUR OWN REPAIRS ? } | 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY j,; 
BY MAKING USEFUL THINGS ? | | 


Then Read 





The Ilastrated Weekly Journal for Handicrafts. 
EVERY FRIDAY PRICE 2d. 2 | 





Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
Specimen copy sent post free on receipt of two penny siamps 


CASSELL & CO., LTD, LONDON, E.C4 
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THIS ? 


Or 
Write 

A Story, 
or a 
Poem YS 


About it? (oa | 
£90 IN PRIZES for Boys ¢ Girls 


PAINTING—£10 will be given for the best Painting of the above 


Subject. There will be 20 additional Prizes of 108. each. 


FAIRY TALE—£10 will be given for the best Fairy Tale written 
about the above Picture—length not exceeding 1,000 words, Twenty 
additional prizes of 106, cach. 


POEM—£5 will be given for the best Poem about this Picture 
uot exceeding 24 lines, “I'wenty additional Prizes of 5S. 


A, . ‘1 
P 
. PLEASE NOTE 


This picture appears in larger size in 
“LITTLE FOLKS” for May, and it is the 
larger size one—not this- -which has to be 
coloured. See full particulars in “LITTLE 
FOLKS.” 






i> - a, 














Full particulars in the May Number (published April 26) 


—first part of New Volume, with new Serials, &c. 


LITTLE FOLK 


THE MAGAZINE FOR ALL BOYS & GIRLS. MONTHLY, 1/- net 


Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls. 
CASSELL & CO, LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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World Publishing Day, Apvil 9th 


Out of My Life 
MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG 
The most important book about the War 
which can come out of Germany. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece. 
528 pages. Cloth, 31s. 62. net. 


Miountain Memories 

A Pilgrimage of Romance 
SIR MARTIN CONWAY, 
M.P., Litt.D., Vice-Pres.S.A., 
Vice-Pres.R.G.S., etc. 


A delightful book : delightful from every 





point of view—travel, description, ex 
quisite side-thoughts, rippling humour, 
and « philosophy. 





With 16 Plates. Cloth, 21s. net 


Germany’s High Sea 
Fleet in the World War 


Personal Recollecticns of 

ADMIRAL SCHEER 
Impressions and recollections of the great 
events in which the late commander of 
the German Navy took a prominent part, 
including the raiis on the British coast 
and the Battle of Jutland. 
Translated from the original German. With 
Portrait of the Author, Maps and Plars. 

Cloth, 25s. n 


a 4 . 

With the “ Die-Hards” 

in Siberia 

Col. JOHN WARD, C.B., C.M.G., M.P. 
A straightforward, manly book, that will 
throw light on much that has been obscure 
in the story of Admiral Noltchak’s fight 
with Bolshevism. 

With 8 Plates. Cloth, 10s. 6d. nzt 


A Dictionary of 


a ryte 
Napoleon and His Times 
In the Light of Modern Research 
HUBERT N. RICHARDSON, 
B.A., F.R.A.1., F.C.S. 
A collection of material relating to the 
most significant and arrestir 
modern world. 


ig figure of the 
Cloth, 30s. net 


Indiscretions of the 


Naval Censor 
Rear-Admiral SIR DOUCLAS 
BROWNRIGG, 2art. 
With 12 Plates. Clcth, 12s. 6d. net 


Before the War 
VISCOUNT HALDANE 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
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Safety Razor 
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CLEMAK 


& . A PERFECT BLADE 








5/6 


15/- 
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BIRDS | 
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